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ABSTRACT 



This report discusses the possibility of expanding the 
resource and finance data to be collected as part of the 1999-2000 Schools 
and Staffing Survey (SASS) of the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) . The proposal under consideration, which is being field tested in the 
fall of 1998 and winter of 1999, has two major components. The first is to 
collect more detailed information about staffing resources in the schools 
included in the SASS sample. This information would improve understanding of 
how schools allocate personnel resources, which account for more than 85% of 
expenditures at most school sites. A review of the options suggests that the 
data needed to conduct Resource Cost Model analyses of U.S. schools can be 
collected through the SASS without much increase in the burden on 
respondents . The second component is to gather expenditure data for 
individual schools in the SASS sample to permit analysis of expenditures at 
the school level. The analysis shows that it is possible to collect 
information by NCES function and object categories and to collect 
school-level data across a diverse array of districts. A drawback is that an 
instrument of the complexity needed to meet these two purposes is difficult 
and time consuming for the respondent. The final section of the paper 
discusses linking the staffing and expenditure data. Appendixes contain 
information about the development of the surveys and copies of the public 
school and private school surveys. (Contains 19 exhibits.) (SLD) 
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Chapter I 



Introduction 

Since 1987, the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) has collected national data 
on the characteristics of public and private schools through periodic administrations of the Schools 
and Staffing Survey (SASS). The overall objective of SASS is to provide a detailed and 
comprehensive picture of American elementary and secondary education, through an interrelated set 
of questionnaires sent to local education agencies (school districts), schools, principals, and teachers. 
Analyses of the resulting data have benefited enormously from the linkages among these different 
components of the SASS. But those same analyses have at times been constrained by the limited 
amount of information available to address certain critical issues — one of them being school 
resources or finances. 

This report discusses an exciting possibility being explored by NCES — the possibility of 
expanding the resource and finance data to be collected as part of the 1999-2000 SASS 
administration. The proposal under consideration, which is being field tested in the fall of 1998 and 
winter of 1999, has two major components. The first is to collect more detailed information about 
staffing resources in the schools included in the SASS sample. Such information will improve our 
understanding of how schools allocate personnel resources, which account for more than 85 percent 
of expenditures in most school sites (Levine, Chambers, Duenas, and Hikido, 1998). The second 
component of the proposal is to gather expenditure data for individual schools in the SASS sample. 
This information will permit analysis of expenditures at the school level. 

As discussed in more detail in Chapter II, the staffing data are to be collected within the 
framework of a Resource Cost Model (RCM) approach to the study of school resources. In the RCM 



approach, measures of staff and other physical resources, such as supplies, materials and equipment, 
form the foundation for a “bottom-up” approach to cost analysis. The RCM approach starts at the 
level of service delivery and builds up to total costs by aggregating specific resources used in an 
educational program. It requires four basic steps: 1 ) specifying the structure of the service delivery 
system and the types of physical ingredients (e.g., teachers, books, etc.) used in delivering services; 
2) measuring the intensity of these resources by quantifying them; 3) assigning prices to the specific 
ingredients; and 4) using the price data to aggregate resources across the entire program to determine 
overall program costs. Most of the data for this approach are collected at the school or staff level. 

The more traditional finance approach relies on expenditure data collected through the 
accounting system of entities such as a public school district or private school. Expenditure data are 
typically collected and analyzed by function (e.g., instruction, administration), object (e.g., salaries, 
supplies, contracted services), and program (e.g., regular education, special education, vocational 
education). The proposed finance approach described in Chapter III uses a simplified version of the 
function/object/program framework found in existing educational finance data collections, such as 
the National Public Education Financial Survey (NPEFS) and the Annual Survey of Local School 
Governments (Form F-33). What is new about this proposed finance approach is that it collects data 
at the individual school level, rather than at the district or state level. 1 

Collection of expenditure and resource data is expected to serve complementary analytical 
purposes, as discussed in more detail in Chapter IV. The expenditure data collected at the individual 
school level would provide basic information on differences in total expenditures and expenditures 
per pupil across schools, as well as information to address basic resource allocation questions, such 
as the allocation of expenditures across functions (e.g., between instruction and administration) and 

‘Moreover, the proposed SASS finance survey would collect traditional finance data from a nationally 
representative sample of private as well as public schools, filling a significant gap in existing data collection efforts. 



1-2 



between the school site and the central office. The data on staffing resources would facilitate 
research on how dollars are spent, and how services are delivered. Such analyses of staffing 
resources move research efforts toward the point of instruction and allow an analysis of differences 
in resource costs in different educational programs, such as special education or compensatory 
education. 



Background 

The work summarized in this report builds on earlier efforts by two teams of researchers at 
the American Institutes for Research (AIR). An initial set of recommendations for improving the 
school staffing information gathered through the SASS was developed by a team of AIR researchers 
working out of AIR’s John C. Flanagan Research Center in Palo Alto, CA (Levine, Chambers, 
Duenas and Hikido, 1998). At the same time, researchers at AIR’s Pelavin Research Center in 
Washington, DC developed a questionnaire to collect public school expenditure data through SASS, 
building on earlier work to develop a private school finance survey (Isaacs, Best, Cullen, Garet, and 
Sherman 1998; Isaacs, Garet and Sherman, 1997). 

In January 1998, a technical work group of education finance experts met with staff from 
NCES and both AIR research centers to discuss the Resource Cost Model and traditional finance 
approaches to the collection of school-level data. 2 During a day-long meeting devoted to analyzing 
both approaches, the technical work group recommended to NCES that both types of data be 
collected as part of the 1999-2000 SASS, but that both sets of instruments be scaled back, to reduce 



^he education finance experts included Matthew Cohen (Ohio Department of Education), Margaret 
Goertz (University of Pennsylvania), Richard Laine (Illinois State Board of Education), David Monk (Cornell 
University), Allen Odden (University of Wisconsin), and Leanna Steifel (New York University). NCES staff 
included Associate Commissioners Paul Planchon and Martin Orland, as well as Steve Broughman, William Fowler, 
Frank Johnson, Daniel Kasprzyk, and Mary Rollefson. AIR staff included Jay Chambers, Michael Garet, Julia 
Isaacs, Lauri Petemick, and Joel Sherman. 



the cost and burden of the undertaking. Based on the technical work group’s recommendations, AIR 
researchers developed a final set of instruments, as described in this report and as presented in the 
accompanying appendices. 

In the remainder of this Background section we discuss three topics. The first is the rationale 
for the collection of school-level resource and expenditure data and the kinds of policy issues that 
could be addressed were such data to be obtained. The second is a synopsis of earlier work that we 
undertook to modify SASS instruments as a way to collect staffing and price data that would support 
an RCM approach to education cost analysis. The third is an overview of earlier work that we also 
undertook to develop a questionnaire to collect private school finance data. 

The Need for Improved Resource and Finance Data 

As suggested by its title, the Schools and Staffing Survey collects detailed data about the 
characteristics of staff in public and private schools across the United States. The main components 
of the 1993-94 SASS, for example, collected a variety of staffing data: 

♦ Information on teaching positions in public school districts through the Teacher Demand 
and Shortage Questionnaire for Public Schools (LEAs); 

♦ Data on school staffing patterns through the Public and Private School Questionnaires; 

♦ Detailed information on the demographic characteristics, education, experience and 
compensation of principals and headmasters, and on their perceptions of the school and 
its goals through the Public and Private School Principal Questionnaires; and 

♦ Detailed data about teaching status, experience, training, current teacher load, 
perceptions and attitudes toward teaching, future plans, compensation, and demographic 
characteristics of teachers through the Public and Private Teacher Questionnaires. 

This wealth of staffing data allows researchers to draw a detailed profile of teachers and principals in 

public and private schools. It does not, however, meet the needs of education finance researchers 

interested in analyzing the staffing resources devoted to various educational program models. In 



particular, the data do not support a Resource Cost Model (RCM) approach to the analysis of 
education resources. 

Similarly, NCES has two main sources of finance data for elementary and secondary 
education — the National Public Education Financial Survey (NPEFS), which annually collects 
information from state education agencies, and the Annual Survey of Local Government Finances — 
School Systems, more commonly known as the F-33, which collects finance data for school districts. 
Although these state- and district-level collections provide policymakers with important information 
about the allocation of educational expenditures at the state and district levels, they do not provide 
information about resource allocation at the school level. Consequently, data are not available to 
inform discussions of education policy regarding how resources are allocated both within and among 
schools. 

Underlying Policy Issues 

The effort to collect expanded school-level resource and expenditure data has been 
undertaken by NCES in response to the demand of education finance researchers for improved data 
to address a number of important education policy issues. A review of the literature and discussions 
with a half dozen prominent education finance experts from universities and state departments of 
education 3 suggest that the collection of improved resource and expenditure data would support 
analysis of the types of policy issues outlined in Exhibit 1-1 and briefly discussed below. 

Resource allocation and productivity issues. One of the most hotly debated questions of 
educational policy concerns the effects of school resources on student outcomes. 4 Much of the 



3 See footnote 2 for list of education finance experts. 

4 See Hedges, L.V., Laine, R. D., and Greenwald, R. (April, 1994). Does money matter? A meta-analysis of 
studies of the effects of differential school inputs on student outcomes. Educational Researcher. 23 (3):5-14; and 
Hanushek, E.A. (Summer, 1997). Assessing the effects of school resources on student performance: An update. 
Educational Evaluation and Policy Analysis. 19(2). 



EXHIBIT 1-1 



Policy Issues Driving Demand for School-Level Resource Data 



Resource Allocation and Productivity 


How do schools allocate resources? 

How much is spent on instruction and how much on administration? 

What is the relationship between school expenditures and student outcomes 7 ! 


Costs and Effects of Policy Initiatives 


How does Initiative X affect school stafflnq patterns and expenditures 7 


Equity and Adequacy 


How much variation is there in per-pupil expenditures amonq schools? 


School-Based Management 


What data are needed to inform school manaqement decisions? 


Accountability 

! 


Are resources under Grant Y being spent as intended? 

How do resource allocations in School Z compare with allocations in similar 
schools? 


Congressional Interests and Public 
Inquiries 


How much is spent on administrative expenditures at the school site and the 
central office? 



research in this area has relied on district-level data on per-pupil expenditures to measure school 
resources, but it is clear that this measure only provides a very crude index of the educational 
resources allocated to particular students and programs. To gain a better understanding of the effects 
of resources on student outcomes, we need a much better understanding of the ways resources are 
used to provide education services. In particular, we need to understand how schools differ in the 
resources available and the ways these resources are allocated to different services and programs (for 
example, special education or bilingual education). Furthermore, we need to understand how 
district-level resources (for example, resources in curriculum coordination and professional 
development) support school-level activities. 

Costs and effects of policy initiatives. Closely related to issues of resource allocation and 
productivity are questions concerning the costs and effects of policy initiatives. Better data are 
needed to evaluate such questions of interest as the effects of finance reform on district allocations to 
schools, the costs of modifying school programs to implement new standards in mathematics and 
science, the cost of new school designs (for example, the New American Schools designs), and the 



costs of new forms of professional development (for example, mentoring, networks, and study 
groups). 

Equity and adequacy. Educational equity has been a major focus of both policy and 
research interest. Most studies of educational equity have used district-level data, and these studies 
have documented wide disparities in per-pupil spending across districts within a state, as well as 
across states. Of significant interest, but much less studied, is whether resources are distributed in an 
equitable manner across schools within a district. 

In addition to examining equity issues, researchers have also focused on the adequacy of 
resource provision — that is, the minimum resources required to ensure that all students have an 
opportunity to learn. Differences in student populations affect the level of resources that are required 
to provide an adequate level of educational services. For example, students with limited English 
proficiency (LEP) or in need of special education, may require more services, and thus more 
resources, than other students. 

School-based management. Recent reforms in school organization have sought to increase 
the degree to which staff at the school-site level are involved in making key educational decisions. 
But most districts lack the capacity to provide detailed school-level finance and resource data to 
support decision making. To the extent that resource allocation decisions are made at the school 
level, school staff require detailed information on school budgets and expenditures. Such 
information is critical, for example, to support principals and teachers in understanding the 
budgetary tradeoffs involved in allocating resources to types of staff — for example, teachers, teacher 
aides, and clerical staff. In making decisions about such allocations, schools may also require 
“benchmark” information about the staffing allocations in high-performing schools serving similar 



student populations. - 



Accountability. One key function of information on school expenditures is to determine 
whether resources are being spent as intended. Such information is required to inform parents and 
community members on what is happening at the school-level (in charter schools, choice programs, 
etc.), as well as to inform state and federal agencies and private foundations on the ways in which 
resources for special programs are deployed. 

Congressional interests and public inquiries. The National Center for Education Statistics 
often is asked to address questions of interest to policymakers and other audiences. For example, in 
the Improving America’s Schools Act of 1994, Congress directed the Commissioner of NCES to 
study methods to gather information about spending for administration at the school and district 
levels. In another example, the international Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) requests NCES to report the total amount spent per year on elementary and 
secondary education in the United States, including both public and private schools. Another 
question frequently asked of NCES concerns how much is spent on instructional technology. 
Improved resource and expenditure data are required to answer these and other inquiries directed to 
NCES. 

NCES Initiatives 

To address these needs for improved data, NCES asked researchers at the American 
Institutes for Research to suggest modifications to the SASS instruments to collect staffing and price 
data to support an RCM approach to education cost analysis. In a separate but related activity, 
NCES asked AIR to develop and pilot test a questionnaire that would collect school-level 
expenditure data. 

Collection of RCM staffing data through SASS. Over the past two years, researchers at the 
American Institutes for Research have worked on developing a set of instruments that collects 
sufficiently detailed staffing data to analyze resource costs at schools, while not overburdening the 



district officials, principals, and teachers who respond to the various SASS instruments. Initially, 
AIR’s researchers recommended that data on staffing resources be collected through Staff Listing 
Forms, to be filled out by the school principal or school secreta^ (Levine, Chambers, Duenas and 
Hikido, 1998). In this approach, each principal (or school secretary) is asked to list all individuals in 
the school, providing information on the number of hours per week spent in various teaching, 
administrative and support positions. 5 

The Staff Listing Forms approach developed by Levine et al. represent an expansion of 
existing SASS Teacher Listing Forms, which request a complete list of teachers from each sampled 
school in order to select the sample of teachers for the SASS Teacher Questionnaire. The proposed 
Staff Listing Forms would expand the existing forms to collect data on all school staff, including 
administrators, teachers, counselors, librarians, therapists, teacher aides, secretaries, custodians, 
cafeteria workers, security personnel, and several other categories of staff. Furthermore, the new 
forms would collect more data on each staff member, and in particular, measure staff assignments to 
different activities (e.g., teaching assignments by subject matter, administrative assignments, 
library/media center assignments). 

A key advantage of these forms is that they would allow fairly accurate measures, in hours 
per week, of the intensity of staffing resources devoted to various school-related activities. 

Moreover, cognitive interviewing revealed that the accuracy of teacher listings may be improved as a 
result of concurrent administration of other staff listing forms. That is, as principals consider and 
classify all staff, they are prompted to include teachers they might otherwise forget. 6 



5 In recognition of the potential burden posed by the collection of detailed resource data, Levine et al. do not 
recommend collecting data about non-staffing resources at the school, or about any resources at the central 
administrative offices. 

6 See Levine et al. for more information on the proposed Staff Listing Forms, including the results of on-site 
cognitive interviewing at two schools in each of three districts. 
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In January 1998, the instruments developed by AIR’s researchers were carefully reviewed by 
a technical work group convened by the National Center for Education Statistics. 7 The Technical 
Work Group members expressed strong interest in the collection of school-level data in order to 
analyze resource allocation and productivity of schools, support school-based management, address 
issues of equity and adequacy, evaluate the costs and effects of policy initiatives, meet needs for 
accountability, and answer other policy questions. Productivity analyses require data on quantities, 
qualities, and prices/costs of inputs. Ideally, the TWG also would like better data collected on 
teacher quality, student need, the adequacy of facilities, and sources of support outside the district 
budget (e.g., from parents). 

The TWG recommended that NCES collect school-level data through a national sample 
survey. The national sample should be able to produce state-reliable estimates. It should be a small 
enough sample so that the data are collected well, yet large enough so that the data can be reported 
for specific sub-groups, (e.g., urban, high-poverty high schools). A sample that includes public and 
private schools would permit powerful comparisons. The TWG assumed that the national sample 
survey would not collect output measures. 

In the closing minutes of the meeting, several members of the TWG noted that their support 
for collecting this reduced level of RCM data was based on the assumption that finance data also 
would be collected. In fact, as a group, the TWG recommended that traditional finance data be 
collected. There was not time, however, to clarify how much finance data should be collected. 



7 The education finance experts included Matthew Cohen (Ohio Department of Education), Margaret 
Goertz (University of Pennsylvania), Richard Laine (Illinois State Board of Education), David Monk (Cornell 
University), Allen Odden .(University of Wisconsin), and Leanna Steifel (New York University). NCES staff 
included Associate Commissioners Paul Planchon and Martin Orland, as well as Steve Broughman, William Fowler, 
Frank Johnson, Daniel Kasprzyk, and Mary Rollefson. AIR staff included Jay Chambers, Michael Garet, Julia 
Isaacs, Lauri Petemick, and Joel Sherman. 



Some recommended developing a scaled-down version of the instruments, sacrificing some 
of the richness in the detail of the data collected to reduce the burden on respondents. NCES staff 
responsible for overseeing administration of the SASS were particularly concerned that expansions 
to the existing Teacher Listing Forms might result in reduced response rates on these forms, thereby 
endangering the validity of the teacher sample. As an alternative, the technical work group 
recommended that improved staffing resource data be collected by making small changes to the 
Teacher Listing Form, as well as relatively modest modifications to existing staffing pattern items on 
the Public and Private School Questionnaires. The schedule for the 1999-2000 SASS demands that a 
pre-test of new items be submitted in an OMB clearance package by mid-May 1998. 

Development of a school-level expenditure questionnaire . Another approach for collecting 
data from public and private schools, also undertaken by AIR, was the development of a 
questionnaire to collect school-level finance data. Initially, NCES asked AIR to explore strategies 
for collecting finance data from private elementary and secondary schools in order to address the 
lack of national data on private school finances. After exploring, and ultimately rejecting, the 
possibility of extrapolating national expenditures from data collected by three major associations of 
private schools 8 , AIR explored the feasibility of collecting data through a new instrument developed 
with the assistance of private school administrators and representatives of private school 
associations. In the spring of 1996, Isaacs, Garet and Sherman (1997) developed and presented three 
preliminary instruments that could be used to collect finance data. 9 The third, and most detailed, 
survey instrument collected expenditure data by both functional category (instruction. 



8 See Garet, M., Chan, T., Isaacs, J., and Sherman, J., The determinants ofper-pupil expenditures in private 
elementary and secondary schools: an exploratory analysis. NCES Working Paper 97-07, March 1997; and Garet 
M., Chan, T., and Sherman, J. Estimates of expenditures for private K-12 schools. NCES Working Paper 95-17, 
May 1995. 

9 See Isaacs, J., Garet, M., and Sherman, J. Strategies for collecting finance data from private schools. 
NCES Working Paper No. 96-16, June 1996, for a full report of these activities. 
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administration, maintenance, etc.) and by object (salaries, benefits, supplies, etc.), based on a 
simplified version of the “function by object matrix” used in the NPEFS and the F-33. In the fall of 
1996, NCES asked AIR to refine and pilot test the function-by-object private school finance 
questionnaire. 10 

At the same time, NCES charged AIR with a second task to develop a corresponding 
questionnaire for collecting school-level expenditure data from public schools. Development of this 
second questionnaire would allow comparisons between public and private schools. Furthermore, it 
would allow exploration of a way to respond to the Congressional directive to develop a model data 
system to yield information about school and district spending on administration. These 
development efforts are described in subsequent chapters of this report. 

Organization of the Report 

In the next chapter. Chapter II, we describe the collection of improved school-level resource 
data through the RCM approach. The first section in Chapter II provides an overview of the RCM 
approach. The second section presents instruments designed to collect data on staffing patterns and 
intensity. The third section discusses the feasibility of using earnings data from the Current 
Population Survey (CPS) to estimate salaries for school staff. The final section presents options for 
gathering benefits information to complement the CPS salary data. 

In Chapter III, we describe an approach to collecting traditional finance data at the school 
level. This chapter presents the proposed questionnaire and describes the various activities 
undertaken to inform development of the final instrument. 



10 See Isaacs, J., Garet, M., and Sherman, J. Collection of private school finance data: development of a 
questionnaire. NCES Working Paper No. 97-22, July 1997. 
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In the fourth and final chapter, we discuss the analytical value of an integrated collection of 
both staffing resource and expenditure data. 

The proposed data collection instruments are attached as appendices to the report. The first 
three appendices concern the Resource Cost Model, and include: revised items on school staffing 
patterns for the SASS Public and Private School Questionnaires (Appendix A); a technical appendix 
on developing a School Staff Salary Index (Appendix B); and two approaches to collecting benefit 
data through new items on the SASS Public School District and Private School Questionnaire 
(Appendix C). The final two appendices present the proposed new questionnaires for school finance 
administrators: the public school expenditure report (Appendix D) and the private school finance 
survey (Appendix E). 



Chapter II 



Staffing and Price Data for Resource Cost 

Model Analyses 



This chapter describes work undertaken by the AIR to develop a Resource Cost Model 
(RCM) approach to education cost analysis. We begin the chapter with an overview of the four basic 
steps underlying the RCM approach and use data from an imaginary school to illustrate how the 
approach would be applied. In the second section we describe the development of instruments to 
collect RCM staffing data through the SASS. The third and fourth sections discuss various 
procedures for attaching prices to staffing information and calculating estimates of benefits for 
school staff. 

Overview of the Resource Cost Model Approach 

The Resource Cost Model approach essentially is a bottom-up approach to the analysis of 
school resources. Building upon an ingredients approach developed by Henry Levin (1975), it has 
been used by Chambers and Parish to study the costs of Title I programs, (Chambers et al., 1993) 
and programs for limited English proficiency (LEP) students (Parish, 1994). In contrast to the more 
traditional accounting systems that study resources by dividing a total budget into fine-grained 
spending categories, the RCM approach starts at the level of service delivery and builds up to total 
costs by aggregating specific resources used in an educational program. Its four basic steps include: 

1. specifying the structure of the service delivery system and the types of physical 
ingredients (e.g., teachers, books, etc.) used in delivering services; 

2. measuring the intensity of these resources by quantifying them; 



3. assigning prices to the specific physical ingredients; and 

4. using the price data to aggregate resources across the entire program to determine overall 
program costs. 

The four steps in the RCM analysis are illustrated in the four columns of Exhibit II- 1 , which 
show how staff resource costs could be measured in Rosemont School, a hypothetical elementary 
school serving 400 students. Although in this example the educational program under analysis is an 
entire school, the RCM approach also can be used very effectively to study resources associated with 
a specific program within a school, such as a special education program or compensatory education 
program. 

The first step, specifying the service delivery system and the physical ingredients to be 

measured, is critical. As Chambers explains: 

The use of the service delivery system as the primary unit of analysis is a 
major feature that distinguishes the RCM from [more traditional accounting 
methods [...The service delivery system is a reflection of the way resources 
are organized for production, and for this reason, it creates a useful 
foundation for the analysis of educational productivity... (Chambers, 1998). 

Furthermore, the specification of the categories of physical ingredients to be measured has 

significant implications for the overall level of detail and scope of data collection required. One key 

question concerns the types of resources on which to focus — for example, staff, materials, equipment 

and facilities. The example shown in Exhibit II- 1 focuses only on staff resources. In the example, 

data are collected for a broad range of staff ranging from teachers to custodians. A more streamlined 

model might be limited to instructional and administrative staffing resources, under the assumption 

that variations in intensity of these staffing resources have the most substantial effect on educational 

outcomes. An expanded model might break the teachers into several sub-categories, by subject 
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Staff Resources at Rosemont School: Physical Ingredients, 
Quantities, Prices, and Total Costs 



Physical Ingredient 


Quantity 


Price per Unit 
in Dollars (a) 


Total Cost, in 
Dollars (b) 


Full-Time 


Part-Time 


Classroom teachers 


15 


0 


48,000 


720,000 


Music/art teacher 


0 


2 


48,000 


48,000 


PE teacher 


1 


1 


48,000 


72,000 


Special education teacher 


1 


0 


48,000 


48,000 


Principals 


1 


0 


75,000 


75,000 


Vice principals 


1 


0 


62,000 


62,000 


Curriculum coordinator 


0 


0 


55,000 


0 


Librarians 


0 


1 


47,000 


23,500 


Counselors 


1 


0 


54,000 


54,000 


Nurses 


0 


1 


39,000 


19,500 


Social workers 


0 


1 


50,000 


25,000 


Psychologists 


0 


1 


60,000 


30,000 


Speech pathologists 


0 


1 


52,000 


26,000 


Library aides 


0 


1 


24,000 


12,000 


Health aides 


1 


0 


22,000 


22,000 


Special education aides 


2 


0 


21 ,000 


42,000 


Bilingual/ESL aides 


3 


2 


21,000 


42,000 


Other teacher aides 


3 


2 


21,000 


84,000 


Secretaries 


4 


2 


28,000 


140,000 


Food service 


0 


2 


19,000 


19,000 


Custodians 


2 


0 


26,000 


52,000 


Total 


34 


15 


NA 


1,616,000 



Note: Rosemont is a hypothetical elementary school with 400 students. Staffing costs per student are 
$1 ,61 6,000 400, or $4,040. 

(a) Prices are based on national staff salaries, incremented by a 0.28 fringe benefits rate. 

(b) Each part-time person is assigned one half of a full-time unit price. 
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matter or educational program (e.g., special education, bilingual education) or might collect data for 
more categories of staff (e.g., physical/occupational therapists, audiologists, maintenance workers, 
different categories of central office staff). 

Once the staff and other resources under study are identified, the next step is to measure the 
intensity of resources used. Staffing resources in each staffing category can be measured in a variety 
of ways: numbers of full-time and part-time staff (as in Exhibit II-l), full-time equivalents (FTEs), 
hours of labor, days of service, etc. Quantifying staff contributions can be complicated when staff 
are shared among several schools. An itinerant music teacher, for example, who works three days in 
Rosemont School and two days in Greenwood School is a full-time employee, but should be counted 
as a part-time employee when measuring staff resources at Rosemont. 

The third step in the Resource Cost Model approach involves attaching prices to each 
resource. Attaching prices to resources allows the analyst to aggregate resources across categories. 
One approach is to take actual prices, based on salary and benefit information for staff; and actual 
prices paid for non-staff resources. An alternative approach is to assign a standard set of prices, 
drawn from national data on salaries, benefits, and prices. The advantage to this latter approach is 
that it allows researchers to compare the intensity (quantity) of resources used across educational 
settings, measured separately from variations caused by differences in local prices . 1 Such a 
comparison is critical in determining whether variations in quantities of services make a difference. 
The example in Exhibit II-l draws upon national salaries estimated on the basis of Current 
Population Survey (CPS) data, using a methodology discussed in more detail later in this chapter. 



'For example, assume a teacher with a Master’s degree and no years experience receives $30,000 in 
compensation (salaries and benefits) in small, rural school districts in Idaho, $44,000 in large, urban districts in 
California, and $35,000 nationally. Use of the national price of $35,000 in analyzing resource costs in schools in 
Idaho and California will allow better measurement of the real differences in staff resources across different schools. 



In the final step, resources are aggregated across staff. For this purpose, researchers must 
convert numbers of part-time staff to their full-time equivalent. In the example in Exhibit II- 1, this is 
done by counting each part-time staff member as costing half as much as a full-time staff member. 
Once a total cost per student is calculated, resources in Rosemont can be compared to resources in 
other schools across the country. In this way, researchers can determine the extent to which schools 
vary in the levels and percentages of resources devoted to teachers, teacher aides, support personnel, 
administrators, etc. 

Development of Instruments to Collect RCM Staffing 

Data through SASS 

Conceptually, the RCM approach and the types of analyses it would support are quite 
compelling. The major hurdle, of course, is developing instruments with which to operationalize 
these concepts. To explore this matter further, we now turn to a discussion of modifications to SASS 
instruments, including the Teacher Listing Form and the Public and Private School Questionnaires, 
that would permit the collection of improved staffing resource data. As discussed in the Background 
section of Chapter I, a Technical Work Group (TWG) convened by NCES reviewed AIR’s 
preliminary work on instrumentation and recommended that relatively modest changes be made to 
existing SASS instruments to obtain the improved data. 

Proposed Changes to the Teacher Listing Form 

Both AIR researchers and the Technical Work Group recommended that data from the 
Teacher Listing Form be entered into an analytical database. This represents a significant departure 
from the past, when the data were not made available for analysis but were only used for drawing the 
teacher sample. The new Teacher Listing Form database will allow researchers access to data about 
the complete set of teachers at each sampled school, in addition to the detailed data for the much 



smaller set of sampled teachers. As shown in Exhibit H-2, the Teacher Listing Form under 
consideration for the 1999-2000 SASS collects data on the following teacher characteristics: grade 
range taught, subject matter taught, full or part-time status, ethnicity, status as a new teacher, and 
status as a teacher of students with limited English proficiency. 

To improve the value of the Teacher Listing Form dataset for Resource Cost Model analyses, 
the TWG suggested adding two new data elements. The first change is to expand the classification 
of “subject matter taught” by offering two categories for special education instead of just one. The 
two proposed categories are: (1) self-contained or segregated special education teachers; and (2) 
resource/consulting special education teachers. This change would allow researchers to better assess 
the resources associated with various types of special education programs. The second change is to 
gather more precise measures of work intensity. For example, principals might be asked to report 
teachers as teaching in one of five categories: less than l A time, l A to less than Vi time, Vi to less than 
% time, 3 A time to less than full-time, and full-time. This would improve the measures of intensity of 
teaching resources provided by each principal. A final decision on these two changes will depend 
upon the results of the Census Bureau’s testing of the items in the late spring and summer of 1998. 

Staffing patterns. With regard to collecting data on non-teaching staff, the technical work 
group was reluctant to endorse an expanded staff listing form because of concerns about response 
burden. Instead, they recommended that the staffing pattern items in the existing Public School 
Questionnaire and the corresponding items in the Private School Questionnaire be expanded to ask 
more detailed questions about various categories of staff. 

The staffing pattern items used in the 1993-94 SASS Public School Questionnaire consisted 
of two questions. First, the school was asked to report the number of staff holding part-time 
positions in the school in each of 1 1 categories (e.g., principals, counselors, librarians, teacher aides. 
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secretaries, etc.) Second, on a facing page of the survey, the school was asked to report the number 
of staff holding full-time positions for the same 1 1 categories. For the 1999-2000 SASS, AIR 
proposes a revised set of items, reporting part-time and full-time assignments across 20 different sub- 
categories, as shown in Exhibit II-3, and Appendix A. The proposed changes are summarized in 
Exhibit H-4. 

Three considerations guided the revisions. First, revisions to expand the detail on 
professional support staff and teaching aides came from the TWG that met in early January 1998. 

The second consideration was to make as few changes as possible, to maintain consistent definitions 
of the variables over time, and to maintain the instrument design established by Census on the basis 
of past rounds of cognitive interviews. The third and final consideration was to align the staffing data 
with the finance data to be collected under the proposed public and private school-level expenditure 
survey discussed in Chapter III of this report. 

In addition to expanding the staffing categories, AIR researchers considered different ways of 
measuring the intensity of staffing resources in each staff category. Under the Staff Listing Forms 
proposed in the initial set of recommendations, intensity had been measured in hours per week for 
each individual staff member. Although data on hours worked are desirable for a Resource Cost 
Model approach, it would be difficult to ask principals to report total hours by staff category, 
because this generally would require summing hours for several different employees. For example, 
if one part-time custodian worked 20 hours a week and another worked 25 hours a week, the 
principal would have to sum across staff positions and report a total of 45 hours custodial staff hours 
per week. Another alternative would be to ask principals to report full-time equivalents for each 
staffing category. Such an approach has considerable merit, and perhaps should be tested in the 
future. This option was ruled out for the 1 999-2000 SASS, however, because of problems 
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Staffing Pattern Item Proposed for 1999-2000 SASS 



PART-TIME AND FULL-TIME ASSIGNMENTS 

How many staff held PART-TIME or FULL-TIME positions or assignments in this school in each of the following categories around the 
first of October? 

Report only for the grade range shown on the front page. 

Please read through all of the categories listed below before starting to answer. 

Staff with part-time positions or assignments include: 

• Employees you share with the district office or other schools within or outside of the school district. 

• Employees who perform more than one function at this school; for example, a teaching principal would be counted once as 
a part-time teacher and again as a part-time principal. 

• Employees who work part time. 

Part-Time Assignment 



Full-Time Assignment 



a. Principals 

b. Vice principals and assistant principals 

c. Instructional coordinators and supervisors, such as 
curriculum specialists 

d. Library media specialists/librarians 

e. School counselors 

f. Student support services professional staff 

fl Nurses 

f2 Social workers 

f3 Psychologists 

f4 Speech pathologists 

f5 Other professional staff. 

g. Teachers 

Include these types of teachers: 

• Regular classroom teachers 

• Special area or resource teachers 
(e.g., special education, Title I, art 
music, physical education) 

• Long-term substitute teachers 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



None or 


□ 


None or 


None or 


□ 


None or 


None or 


□ 


None or 


None or 


□ 


None or 


None or 


□ 


None or 


None or 


— □ 


None or 


None or 


— □ 


None or 


None or 


— □ 


None or 


None or 


— □ 


None or 


None or 


— □ 


None or 


None or 


□ 


None or 



Count as part-time teachers: 

• Itinerant teachers who teach part-time at this school 

• Employees reported in other parts of this item if they also have a part-time 
teaching assignment at this school 

Do not include these types of teachers: 

• Student teachers 

• Short-term substitute teachers 

• Teachers who teach only prekindergarten, post-secondary or adult 
education 



h. 


Aides or Assistants 

hi Library media center aides 


□ 


None or 


□ 


None or 




h2 Health and other non-instmctional aides M 


□ 


None or 


□ 


None or 




h3 Special education aides 


□ 


None or 


□ 


None or 
None or 

None or 




h4 Bilingual/ESL teacher aides.... 


□ 


None or 


□ 




h5 Other teacher aides such as kindergarten 
or Title 1 aides 


□ 


None or 


□ 


i. 


Secretaries and other clerical support staff 


□ 


None or 


□ 


None or 


j- 


Food sendee personnel 


□ 


None or 


□ 


None or 


k. 


Custodial, maintenance, and security personnel 


□ 


None or 


□ 


None or 


1. 


Other employees if cannot report above 


□ 


None or 


□ 


None or 
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encountered in earlier administrations of the SASS when asking respondents to calculate FTEs. 
Therefore, the AIR researchers decided to recommend the measurement of staffing intensity using 
counts of part-time and full-time positions, as in the 1993-94 SASS. 

Modest changes were made to the instructions and format of the staffing pattern item, 
however, in an effort to improve the accuracy of the data collected on part-time assignments. First, 
the item was re-formatted so that both part-time and full-time assignments are reported on the same 
page, under a two-column format. Under the new format, the respondent will be led to think about 
all staff — part-time and full-time — in each of the staff categories at the same time, rather than first 
considering part-time staff and then full-time staff. This change reduces the length of the survey 
(both in number of pages and time needed to respond); and it also may reduce the likelihood of 
double-counting or omitting staff. 

Second, the instructions are changed to emphasize that staff with part-time assignments 
include staff shared across several schools (e.g., itinerant teachers, school psychologists assigned 
across several schools), staff who have more than one assignment within a school (e.g., staff who are 
principals for part of the day and teachers for part of the day), and regular part-time employees. 

Measuring intensity through full-time and part-time positions. The collection of data on the 
number of full- and part-time staff obviously provides less information than measures of staff 
resources in hours per week (overall or by assignment) as in the initial set of recommendations. 

How critical is this loss of information? 

One could argue that the measures of full-time and part-time staff are sufficient for most 
analyses. Teachers account for the largest proportion of staff resources, and 91 percent of public 



school teachers are regular full-time teachers. Moreover, researchers could use data from SASS to 
attempt to convert full-time and part-time positions to hourly equivalents. For example, data from 
the district questionnaire indicate that 93 percent of full-time public school teachers have a 9-, 9 Vi- 
or 10-month contract, while data reported by teachers on the teacher questionnaire suggest that the 
most typical number of hours worked is 40 hours per week (Henke, R., Choy, S., Geis, S. and 
Broughman, S., 1996; and unpublished tabulations from the 1993-94 SASS, 1997). 3 Using these 
data, one could estimate that a typical full-time teacher is required to be in school 1,647 hours per 
year (40 hours x 52 weeks x 9.5 months /12 months). Data from the SASS teacher questionnaire 
also might be used to estimate the hours worked for part-time teachers. 

Some researchers may be interested in analyzing further the hours per week and months per 
year reported for teachers in the SASS sample. That is, one might decide that a full-time teacher in 
District A, where teachers are required to be in school 40 hours per week for 10 months per year, 
should “count” as higher in staffing intensity than a full-time teacher in District B, which requires 
teachers to be in school 33 hours per week for 9 months a year. One could attempt to quantify such 
differences in intensity. In this example, teachers in District A work 35 percent more hours than 
teachers in District B. 4 Careful analysis of the validity of the data on months and hours worked 
should be undertaken, however, because it is possible that some of the observed differences may 



2 An additional 5 percent are part-time teachers, 4 percent are itinerant teachers and less than 1 percent are 
long-term substitute teachers. These percentages are based on the 1993-94 SASS teacher questionnaire. It is 
possible that the SASS data underestimate the percentage of itinerant teachers, to the extent that school principals 
forget to include such teachers when providing a list of all teachers at their school. 

3 In response to the question of hours required to be in school per week, the modal response is 40 hours, the 
median response is 37 hours and the mean response is 33.2 hours, according to unpublished tabulations. Henke, 
Choy, Chen, Geis, Alt, and Broughman (1997) also report that in addition to the 33.2 hours average for time required 
in school, public school teachers report working an additional 3.3 hours outside regular school hours with students, 
for such activities as coaching, tutoring, etc., and 8.7 hours outside regular school hours without students, in 
preparation time, grading, etc. 

4 The 35 percent difference between hours in District A and District B is calculated as follows: 

District A=40 hours per week*52 weeks*10 months /12 months=l,733 hours 
District B=33 hours per week*52 weeks *9 months /12 months=l,287 hours 

(1733-1 287)71 287=.35 



n-12 



reflect reporting differences (e.g., how respondents count paid time for lunch and summer-time 
preparation), rather than true differences in hours worked. 

Less information is available about the hours and months worked by non-teaching staff. The 
only information SASS collects on hours and months worked for non-teaching staff is the number of 
months of the year a principal is employed at his or her school. 5 No SASS data are available on the 
average hours or months of work for a full-time school nurse, psychologist, custodian, librarian, or 
secretary. NCES might consider adding items to the district questionnaire to determine the number 
of hours per week normally worked by a full-time employee in various staff categories (e.g., 
principal, counselor, custodian) and to define the number of weeks or months per year worked in the 
same positions. Data for national averages of hours worked at different staff positions might also be 
obtained from the Current Population Survey, as discussed later in this section. 

Another issue relates to quantifying part-time employees. For teachers, this is a relatively 
small issue — only 9 percent are itinerant or part-time, including 4 percent itinerants, 3 percent who 
work 50 percent or more and 2 percent who work less than half-time. More problematic is the 
measurement of itinerant and part-time professional support staff, such as nurses, social workers, 
school psychologists, etc., who frequently rotate among several schools. In our earlier example for 
Rosemont School, imagine that the part-time personnel at Rosemont School include an itinerant 
nurse who is assigned to Rosemont for 2 days a week (0.4 FTEs), a social worker who is at 
Rosemont 1 day a week (0.2 FTEs) and a school psychologist and speech pathologist who are each at 
Rosemont for only half a day per week (0. 1 FTEs). If part-time staff are counted as V 2 of a full-time 
position, then resources of specialized staff who visit the school only 1 to 2 days a week may be 
overestimated. On the other hand, resources for support personnel may be underestimated, if 

5 These data suggest that 50 percent of public school principals work 12 months a year, 28 percent are 
employed 1 1 months, 21 percent work 10 months, and the remaining 2 percent are employed 9 months or fewer 
(unpublished tabulations of SASS 1993-94 data). 



respondents to the school questionnaire do not include such itinerant or district-level staff as the 
school psychologist who visits half a day per week. In summary, the data collected on specialized 
support staff may not be as accurate as data on other types of staff, because of the complexity of 
staffing arrangements for nurses, psychologists, speech pathologists, and other student support staff. 

One suggestion for addressing the part-time and itinerant issue is to develop a special 
question about professional support services provided at the school, probing for whether such 
services are provided by full-time school staff, district staff who come to the school on a rotating or 
as-needed basis, consultants working under a contract, or staff from a public health services agency 
or other public health agency. In this way, detailed data could be gathered about this special subset 
of staff, without requiring extensive data collection on hours worked by administrators, custodians, 
etc. NCES may want to consider developing such an item for future administrations of the SASS, 
after reviewing and analyzing the data collected under the staffing pattern items proposed for the 
1999-2000 SASS. Alternatively, a special in-depth study of professional support staff could be 
undertaken in a much smaller sample of schools to complement the nationally representative data 
gathered through SASS. 

Attaching Prices to Staffing Data to Generate 

Resource Costs 

Researchers can conduct many interesting analyses of staffing patterns regardless of whether 
or not any prices are attached to the staff. Such data might be reported as numbers of staff per 1000 
students, to allow comparisons across different types of schools. For some researchers, however, the 
analysis will be enhanced if numbers of staff per school or per student can be converted to resource 
costs (i.e., dollars) for staff per school or per student. That is, by attaching salaries and benefits to 
the different types of staff positions in the school, one can aggregate resource costs across staff 



positions. In other words, the resources provided by teachers, aides, counselors, etc. can be summed 
by converting all staff resources to the common metric of dollars. 

The initial set of instruments developed by Levine et al. (1998) included a new, short survey 
to school business officers in the SASS sample. This survey was intended to gather a small amount 
of salary and benefit data for a sample of school staff as a supplement to data already collected for 
teachers and principals. Rather than impose the burden of collecting a complete set of salary and 
benefit data for each district, the proposal was to sample a few staff members from the listing forms, 
allowing the generation of nationally representative salaries for all types of school staff. The 
advantage of this set of nationally representative salaries for different types of school staff is that it 
allows researchers to compare the intensity of resources across schools while controlling for 
variations in local prices. 

The TWG that met in early January rejected this proposal. They counseled against collecting 
additional salary data, other than what is already collected for a sample of teachers and the principal 
at each SASS school. As an alternative, they suggested that researchers use existing sources of 
salary data, specifically the SASS data for teachers and administrators and Current Population 
Survey (CPS) data for other staff. 

Sources of Salary Data 

The SASS Teacher Questionnaires yield data on teaching salary, including academic year 
base teaching salary, additional compensation for extracurricular activities, summer time earnings 
(for school and non-school jobs), any compensation from jobs held outside school during the 
academic year, other income such as merit pay, and the types of benefits received from the district. 
Because these data are gathered from the limited sample of teachers receiving the Teacher 
Questionnaire (an average of 3 to 4 teachers in elementary schools and 6 to 7 teachers in secondary 
schools), this information cannot be used to estimate salaries at a particular school or 



district. It can be used, however, to estimate national or state-level salaries for various types of 
teachers (e.g., teachers by subject matter, years of experience). 

The salary questions on the Principal Questionnaire are less detailed: principals are simply 
asked to report their current annual salary for their position as a principal, the number of months they 
are employed at the school, and the types of benefits received from the district. Because one 
Principal Questionnaire is administered to each school in the SASS sample, principals’ salaries are 
available for all SASS schools. No information is available, however, on salaries for vice principals 
and other administrative staff. 

For staff other than teachers and principals, salary data must be obtained from sources other 
than SASS. The best source of such salary data appears to be the Current Population Survey (CPS), 
which is conducted monthly by the Bureau of the Census to obtain basic information on the labor 
force. Earnings data for each calendar year are compiled into a twelve-month earnings file, which, 
in 1997, had earnings for over 400,000 individuals. Because the CPS gathers fairly detailed data 
about the occupation, industry, and class of employees, these data can be used to estimate salaries for 
several different types of school staff. For example, salaries for public school librarians can be 
estimated by selecting individuals with an occupation of Librarian, worker class of Local 
Government, and industry of Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

In addition to the CPS annual earnings file, AIR researchers have identified a second possible 
source of salary data, which can be used as a secondary check and supplement to the CPS data. This 
second source is the National Survey of Salaries and Wages in Public Schools, collected annually by 
Educational Research Service (ERS), an independent, nonprofit research foundation. Because this 
survey focuses exclusively on school staff, it gathers data on some specific occupations that are not 
represented in the CPS data. 



To assess a variety of issues associated with use of the CPS and other data, AIR researchers 
attempted to develop a preliminary set of national prices for school staff. The first challenge was to 
address several conceptual issues in defining the set of salary information that would be useful for 
Resource Cost Model analyses. Second, the data in the CPS, ERS, and SASS datasets had to be 
examined to determine whether they could be used to draw a nationally representative set of school 
staff salaries. Each of these two challenges is discussed below. 

Conceptual Issues In Developing A School Staff Salary Index 

Both before and during the process of examining the CPS and other datasets, AIR researchers 
encountered several conceptual issues. The most general question to address was: what set of salary 
information would be most useful for Resource Cost Model analyses? More specifically, the 
following conceptual issues were considered: 

♦ Should salary data reflect public school salaries only, or public and private schools? 

♦ Should salary data reflect national averages? 

♦ Which is more important, dollar levels of salaries, or an index that expresses all staff 
salaries in terms of an average teacher salary? 

♦ What units of salary data are needed: annual, weekly, or hourly salaries? If annual, how 
does one adjust for the 9- to 10- month schedule of most school staff? How should 
salaries be assigned to full-time and part-time employees? 

Issue One: Should salary data reflect public school salaries only, or public and private schools? 

AIR recommends that, as a first step, NCES make available to researchers a set of estimates 
of teacher, principal, librarian, nurse and custodian salaries that is based on salaries paid to such staff 
in a public school setting. Three reasons support this recommendation. First, many analyses of the 
SASS data focus on public schools, and for such analyses, it is preferable to measure resources in 
terms of public school costs, rather than an average across public and private schools. 



Second, some analyses that compare public and private school staffing resources will benefit 
from using a common metric (i.e., public school costs). This common metric will allow the 
researcher to compare staffing resources between public and private schools, ignoring the difference 
in salaries paid in the public and private sectors, in order to concentrate on the differences in the 
proportion of resources devoted to teachers, teaching assistants, support staff, etc. 

The third reason is more pragmatic. The CPS does not have sufficiently large sample sizes to 

distinguish between public schools and private schools for most categories of school staff . 6 

Issue Two: Should the salary data reflect national averages, or smaller sub-groups such as state 
averages? 

Again, pragmatic considerations (e.g., sample design of the CPS database) dictate that 
salaries be compiled as one set of national averages. Indeed, for national analyses or interstate 
analyses, national salaries are quite appropriate because they allow the researchers to compare 
staffing resources regardless of geographic cost-of-living differences. If researchers were examining 
resources within a particular state, average salaries across that state would be preferable — but few 
researchers are likely to use the SASS dataset for intrastate analyses. 



'Tor certain types of analyses, however, researchers will want to try to take into account public sector versus 
private sector distinctions in salary levels. According to SASS data, public school districts pay about 35 percent 
more than private schools for a teacher with a bachelor’s degree but no experience, and about 50 percent more for a 
teacher with a master’s degree and 20 years experience (Henke et al., 1997). If a researcher wants to compare 
resource costs between public and private schools, taking sector differences into consideration, he or she will need to 
decide whether or not to assume that other private school staff (principally secretaries and custodians in the large 
number of private schools that do not employ counselors, nurses, psychologists, etc.) are paid roughly the same 
wages as comparable public school personnel, or whether, like teachers and administrators, they are paid lower 
salaries. It may be that each category of staff needs to be considered separately. One might assume, for example, 
that librarians are analogous to teachers in terms of being paid at lower levels at private as compared to public 
schools. The labor market for custodians, however, may not be as affected by the public or private nature of the 
school, assuming that the nature of the work and the non-pecuniary benefits of the job are less affected by the public 
or private status of the school. On the other hand, one might speculate that unionization rates, and/or the overlap of 
private school custodians with church custodians may cause a difference in public and private school custodial 
salaries. 



Issue Three: Which is more important, dollar levels of salaries, or an index that expresses all staff 
salaries in terms of an average teacher salary? 

The AIR research team believes that the relative levels are more important than the absolute 
levels. In other words, it is more important to know how teacher aides’ salaries compare to salaries 
for other school staff, than it is to get the absolute best estimate of teacher elides’ salaries 
independent of other salaries. This is because the major purpose of attaching prices to staffing 
categories is to aggregate resources across different types of staff, and this aggregation should be 
done in a common metric. In other words, the primary research question is not how much is spent in 
the United States on salaries for teacher aides, but rather, what proportion of school resources is 
devoted to teacher aides’ salaries, and how does this proportion vary across different schools? 
Obtaining a valid measure of the relative salaries of different types of staff will allow researchers to 
study the effects of staffing patterns that vary in the emphasis placed on different types of staff. 

The implication of this third recommendation is that either all the salary data should be 
gathered from one source, or all the data should be converted into a common metric, such as an 
index in which teachers’ salaries are set at 1.00 and all other staff salaries are expressed as a 
proportion of teachers’ salaries. Thus, principals’ salaries might be 1.50 (if average principals’ 
salaries are 50 percent larger than average teachers’ salaries), and teacher aides’ salaries might be 
0.50, if teacher aides are paid half as much as teachers. Once such an index is developed, a standard 
set of salaries can easily be calculated by multiplying each index level by the average teacher’s 
salary. In the example above, if the average teacher’s salary were $40,000, principals’ salaries 
would be $60,000 ($40,000*1.50) and teacher-aides’ salaries would be $20,000 ($40,000*0.50). 7 

’Private school researchers will have to think carefully about relative salaries. It is possible that in the 
private school sector, the ratios between principals’ and teachers’ salaries, or secretaries’ and teachers’ salaries are 
different than in the public sector because of labor market differences, as discussed in the previous footnote with 
regard to librarians and custodians. These considerations suggest that caution must be exercised in using public 
school salaries to analyze staffing patterns in private schools. 



Issue Four: What units of salary data are needed? Annual, weekly, or hourly salaries? If 
annual, how does one adjust for the 9- to 10-month schedule of most school staff? How should 
salaries be assigned to full-time and part-time employees? 

The appropriate unit to use in measuring salaries is closely related to the unit used to 
measure staff intensity. For the most precise measurement under a Resource Cost Model approach, 
one would want to measure staff intensity in hours of work, and correspondingly, staff salaries in 
dollars per hour. This approach was recommended by AIR researchers in their initial set of 
recommendations, which included Staff Listing Form instruments that asked about hours per week 
worked at various assignments, and wage and benefit forms that asked both for pay and for hours 
worked per pay period, allowing an estimate of hourly pay rates. Estimates of hourly pay rates are 
particularly valuable in estimating the costs of educational programs within schools, where staff may 
be assigned to one program for X hours per week and another program for Y hours per week. 

For the purposes of attaching salary prices to the staffing data in SASS, however, the authors 
of this report recommend calculating annual salaries for each full-time position. Each part-time staff 
person can be assigned half the cost of a full-time position, under the assumption that the average 
part-time employee is paid half as much as a full-time employee . 8 

This recommendation is based, in part, on the fact that the staffing intensity data are 
collected in simple units (i.e., one full-time person or one part-time person). Thus there is little 
benefit derived from gathering more detailed measures of salary. Furthermore, most analyses of 
SASS will focus on the whole school, and at this broad level of analysis, differences in hours worked 
by various staff are less important than in analyses of specific educational programs. Finally, 
because most school staff are professionals who are paid on an annual rather than an hourly basis, it 
may be difficult to gather accurate data on hourly rates. Although researchers could attempt to 

^The change from hourly measures of intensity and salary, as originally recommended by Levine et al. 
( 1998 ), to counts of full-time and part-time staff and annual salaries probably represents the single most important 
difference between the approach Levine et al. developed and the approach discussed here. 



convert annual or weekly salaries to hourly rates, such efforts require care because of the potential 
variation in how teachers and other staff report their usual hours of work in and out of school. 

The nine- to ten-month year worked by many school staff poses an important challenge to the 
collection of salary data. Some school staff, such as custodians and many principals, generally work 
12 months a year; other staff, such as teachers, school nurses and cafeteria workers, typically work 
fewer months a year. Should such differences be reflected in the national salary data? That is, 
should the salary index compare a typical weekly salary for nurses to a typical weekly salary for 
custodians, or should it compare annual salaries, which take into account differences among staff in 
typical weeks worked? 

The answer to this question depends in part on how one views the school resources used by 
students. Should the custodial time spent in the summer be considered part of the resources of 
educating the student during the school-year? What about the principal’s time and any paid teacher 
preparation time during summer months? The authors of this report recommend that all resources, 
including salaries paid during summer months, should be counted as school resources. In other 
words, we view all staff as packaged in annual units. 

The advantage of this approach is that it reflects the reality of the cost structure facing the 
district. School expenditures include custodial costs for the full 52 weeks, not just the weeks that 
school is in session. If these costs are not “charged” as resources to students, they would have to be 
dealt with in some other manner. Otherwise, the total resource costs would sum to an amount less 
than total district expenditures on staffing. Furthermore, this approach captures the cost differences 
among different types of school staffing positions. For example, the comparison of principals’ to 
teachers’ salaries takes into account the longer work year of most principal, which a comparison of 
hourly or weekly salaries would not. What this approach does not capture, however, is variation 



between different types of principals or teachers across districts. That is, all principals and teachers 
are assumed to work the same number of weeks as the national average. 

To conclude this discussion of conceptual issues, AIR researchers recommended that the 
goal be to estimate one national index of annual salaries for public school, full-time school staff in 
the 20 staff positions included in the School Questionnaire; indices for 18 of these positions are 
presented in Exhibit II-5. 



EXHIBIT 11-5 

School Staff Salary Index 





Final Index 


Data Source 


Teachers 


1.00 


CPS: Public School Employees (Defined as 1 .00 


Principals 


1.56 


SASS: Public School Principals 


Vice Principals 


1.30 


ERS: All reporting districts 


Curriculum Coordinators 


1.15 


No data 


Librarians 


0.99 


CPS: Public School Employees 


Counselors 


1.14 


CPS: Public School Employees 


Nurses 


0.80 


CPS: All School Employees 


Social Workers 


1.03 


CPS: All School Employees 


Psychologists 


1.27 


CPS: All School Employees 


Speech Pathologists 


1.07 


CPS: Public School Employees 


Other Therapists 


1.00 


CPS: Local Government Employees 


Library Aides 


0.49 


CPS: Local Government Employees 


Health Aides 


0.41 


CPS: Local Government Employees 


Teacher Aides 


0.39 


CPS: Public School Employees 


Secretaries 


0.60 


CPS: Public School Employees 


Food Service 


0.37 


CPS: Public School Employees 


Custodians 


0.57 


CPS: Public School Employees 



Source: Tabulations of CPS 1997 earnings file; ERS National Survey of Salaries and Wages in Public 
Schools, 1996-1997; and Schools and Staffing Survey, 1993-94. 



Developing A Preliminary School Staff Salary Index 



An important empirical issue remains: Does the CPS earnings data file have sufficient 
sample sizes and sufficiently detailed occupation and industry codes to generate appropriate staff 
salary estimates? The answer is yes, provided one is willing to use CPS earnings data for several 
different sub-samples of workers and to supplement the CPS data with SASS data on teachers’ and 
principals’ salaries and selected data from the ERS data set. A preliminary index of staff school 
salaries based on these data sets has been developed by AIR, and is shown in Exhibit II-5. 

According to this index, the highest paid staff among the 20 categories are school principals, 
who earn an average of 1.56 times more than the average teacher. Other staff who earn more than 
teachers are vice principals (1.30), school psychologists (1.27), curriculum coordinators (1.15), 
counselors (1.14), and speech pathologists (1.07). Three types of staff are close to teachers in 
salary — social workers (1.03), therapists other than speech pathologists (1.00) and librarians (0.99). 
Nurses earn less than teachers (0.80). Aides earn less than half as much as teachers (0.49 for library 
aides, 0.41 for health and other non-instructional aides, and 0.39 for teacher aides). Finally, 
secretaries, custodians, and food service personnel also earn much less than teachers (0.60, 0.57 and 
0.37, respectively). 

As shown in the second column of Exhibit E-4, the primary source of data for the salary 
index is the CPS, and more specifically, CPS data on salaries earned by local government workers in 
elementary and secondary schools. Salaries for teachers, librarians, counselors, speech pathologists, 
teacher aides, secretarial staff, food service workers, and custodians are all based on these data. 
Because of small sample sizes, however, salaries for six other positions (nurses, psychologists, social 
workers, other therapists, library aides, and health and other instructional aides) are based on CPS 
salary data for one of two larger groups of employees — either all local government employees, or all 
employees (public and private sector) in elementary and secondary schools, vocational schools, or 



other non-classified schools other than colleges and universities. (See the methodological discussion 
in Appendix B for further discussion of CPS sample sizes and calculations of annual earnings.) 

As mentioned above and discussed in more detail in Appendix B, other sources of data are 
used to supplement the CPS data. The ratio between principals’ and teachers’ salaries, for example, 
is based upon salary data collected in the 1993-94 SASS. The ratio between vice principals and full 
principals is based upon the differentials reported by ERS in its report on paid salaries for all 
reporting districts in 1997. Curriculum coordinators’ salaries are simply assumed to be mid- way 
between vice principals’ salaries and teachers’ salaries, given the absence of any data for such staff. 

It is important to recognize the preliminary nature of the index. In addition to the uncertainty 
surrounding salaries for curriculum coordinators, there are questions to be raised about salaries for 
certain other occupations — most notably social workers, and to a lesser extent nurses and 
psychologists. These staff are less common in schools than other staff, and thus are less well 
represented in the CPS data set. Moreover, their salaries are not reported in the ERS data set, so 
there is no cross-check of the CPS salaries. Further work should be undertaken to determine the 
most appropriate group of employees to represent public school staff in these occupations. In fact, it 
would be useful to analyze the entire set of school staff using CPS earnings data for another year, to 
add a second check of the results, beyond the comparison conducted by AIR of the CPS and ERS 
datasets. 

Despite the uncertainty of the results for some of the more specialized occupations, this 
preliminary index has successfully capitalized on the CPS salary data, and provides a preliminary set 
of ratios for school staff salaries. These ratios can be converted to annual salary levels by 
multiplying each index level by average full-time public school teachers’ salaries, as discussed in 



more detail in Appendix B. 



Proposal for Calculating Benefits for School Staff 



A full representation of the costs of various types of staff members requires knowledge about 
employee benefits as well as employee salaries. Such data are not available from the Schools and 
Staffing Survey, the Current Population Survey, or the ERS National Survey of Wages and Salaries 
in Public Schools. NCES therefore asked the authors of this report to develop a question that could 
be added to the school district questionnaire to gather information about employee benefits. 
Alternative options for such a question are discussed below. 

Benefit Rate Approach 

One option is to recommend the four survey items presented in Exhibit II-6. These items ask 
district officials (or private school principals) to report benefit rates (i.e., benefits as a percentage of 
payroll) for various categories of staff. The first item asks for benefit rates for two categories of 
staff: (a) teachers; and (b) non-certified personnel such as secretarial and custodial staff. A second 
item asks whether these same rates apply to (a) school administrators and (b) teacher aides, and if 
not, what rates should be used for these categories of staff. A third item asks whether additional 
benefits are paid by the state or local government, and the final item asks for an estimate of these 
additional benefits, if known. 

Similar items are presented for private schools, in the set of items shown in Appendix C. 

The version for private schools has been shortened, however, by deleting the item on benefit rates for 
teacher aides, who are not as prevalent in private schools. Also, the questions about additional 
benefits contributed by state and local governments have been amended to ask about additional 
benefits contributed by affiliated associations or institutions. 



EXHIBIT 11-6 



Benefit Rate Questions, Public School District Questionnaire 

(Approach A) 



1. According to the district budget for this fiscal year, what is the estimated benefit rate for — 

a. Teachers? 

% of teacher payroll 

b. Non-certified personnel such as clerical and custodial staff? 

% of payroll for non-certified personnel 

(As a percentage of payroll, report district contributions on behalf of employees for Social Security and 
other payroll taxes, retirement, medical, dental, disability, unemployment, life insurance, and all other 
fringe benefits.) 

2. According to the district budget for this fiscal year, what is the estimated benefit rate for— 

a. School administrators? 

□ Same as rate for teachers 

□ Other % of payroll 

b. Teacher aides? 

□ Same as rate for teachers 

□ Same as rate for non-certified personnel 

O Other % of payroll 

3. Does a state, city or county agency other than the district make additional contributions for 
employee benefits for teachers? 

□ Yes 

□ No go to Item 

4. What is the estimated benefit rate for additional state, city or county contributions for 
teachers’ benefits? 

% of teacher payroll or □ Unknown 



Earlier versions of the benefit rate questionnaire asked for “certified personnel rates” and 
“non-certified personnel rates.” The item has been re-worded to ask for “teacher” rates instead of 
“certified personnel” rates, because it simplifies the question for respondents, reduces ambiguity 
about which category of personnel to report, and provides as much accuracy as possible for 
teachers — the most important and numerous staff. When analyzing the data, researchers would most 
likely use the teacher rate to estimate benefits for other certified personnel such as librarians, 
counselors, and instructional support personnel. 

Responses to the second item allow the researcher to learn whether or not the teacher rate is 
also a good estimate for administrators or teacher aides, and if not, what rates should be used. One 
option for shortening this questionnaire would be to drop this second item. In its absence, 
researchers would have to estimate a rate for these two types of staff (e.g., use the teacher rate for 
school administrators, and a lower rate for the teacher aides). 

Alternative Approach: Individual Teacher Benefits 

An alternative approach is to ask for more detail about teacher benefits — at the expense of 
collecting detailed information on benefit rates for other staff. As shown in Exhibit II-7, this second 
option asks the respondent to report, for the typical teacher, data on (a) payroll taxes, (b) retirement, 
(c) health/dental/life insurance, and (d) other benefits. Respondents are given the choice of reporting 
the latter two items as a percentage of payroll, or as an annual lump sum amount. In addition, the 
questionnaire asks respondents to report any benefits contributed by the state, city or county. 

Finally, respondents are asked to report the percentage of full-time work required for full-coverage 



of benefits. 



EXHIBIT 11-7 



Teacher Benefits, Public School District Questionnaire (Approach B) 



i. 



A. 



B. 



C. 



In this fiscal year, what is the district contribution for employee benefits and payroll taxes for a 
typical full-time teacher? Only include district contributions in the percentages and amounts reported 
below. Do not include amounts withheld (i.e., employee contributions) from employee pay checks. 



Payroll tax contributions made by the district. Please include Social Security, unemployment, 
disability, and workers’ compensation. 



i. 

ii. 



v. 



Social Security 
Unemployment 
Disability 

Workers’ Compensation 



□ None or % of a teacher’s salary 

□ f^one or % of a teacher’s salary 

□ None or % of a teacher’s salary 

□ None or % of a teacher’s salary 



Retirement contributions (e.g., the state teachers retirement system). DO NOT include Social Security 
contributions. 

□ None or % of a teachers’ salary 



Health/dental/life insurance. Please enter the lump sum amount (e.g., $4,000 per year) OR percentage 
(e.g., 8.5%) contribution made by your district for insurance premiums. If teachers are offered a choice 
of plans, report contributions for the plan most widely selected. Respond to (i) if you do not differentiate 
contributions by marital status or number of dependents and to (ii) if you do differentiate contributions. 

i) Contributions for Typical teacher: 

(please enter only one) □ None or $ per year or % of a teacher’s salary 

ii) Contributions for three types of typical teachers: (please enter only one on each line) 



Single employees: □ None or $ per year or % of a teacher’s salary 

Employee & 1 dependent: □ None or $ per year or % of a teacher’s salary 

Employee & family: □ None or $ per year or % of a teacher’s salary 

D. Other benefits. Report fringe benefits not reported above provided to typical teacher. 

□ None or $ per year or % of a teacher’s salary 

2. Does a state, city or county agency other than the district make additional contributions for employee 
benefits for teachers? 



□ Yes 

□ No go to Item 4 

3. What is the estimated benefit rate or lump sum amount contributed on behalf of teachers by the state, 
city, or county? 

Please enter only one: □ None or $ per year or % of a teacher’s salary 

4. What percent of full-time is required for teachers to be eligible for full benefit coverage? 

Percent of full-time required for full coverage: % 



best 



C °PY AVAILABLE 
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The data collected under this approach could be used to estimate individual benefits 
packages for each of the teachers who provide salary data in the SASS sample. That is, a researcher 
could calculate a total benefits package by summing the lump-sum amount for health/dental/life with 
the percentage amounts for retirement and payroll taxes. This would allow analysis of the 
differences in benefits packages across districts. Although not needed for a national resource cost 
analysis that uses one set of national salaries, these data would allow studies of differences across 
districts in teacher compensation. 

Comparison of Two Approaches 

The authors of this report recommend the first option described above — the benefit rate 
approach — because it places a smaller burden on respondents. It is our belief that most district 
personnel who work with the district budget will easily be able to report benefit rates for different 
categories of staff (though this should be tested further). Several local officials whom we consulted 
were able to report such benefit rates from memory without trouble. 

The second option — that of the “typical teacher benefits package” approach — places more of 
a burden on respondents. It collects more detailed data; it requires the respondent to think about a 
“typical” package for a “typical” teacher, requiring judgment calls about how to deal with varying 
packages; and it asks for reports in either dollar amounts or percentages of payroll . 9 Another 
disadvantage of the second approach is that it does not collect data on benefits for staff other than 
teachers. 

The value in the more detailed information collected under the second approach lies in its 
potential for analysis of teacher compensation. It provides much more precise estimates of benefits 
for teachers at different salary levels within a district than is provided by the benefit rate approach. 

9 For some respondents from small private schools, however, the second approach may be easier, if the 
private school administrator is less familiar with the concept of a “benefit rate.” 
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Most teachers receive a combination of lump-sum payments (such as a $4,000 premium for health 
insurance) and payments based on a percent of salary (such as a 7 percent payroll tax or a 5 percent 
contribution to retirement). Collecting data on both types of benefits allows the researcher to 
estimate benefits more precisely across a wide salary range. 10 

The choice between the two approaches depends in part on the uses to which the data are to 
be put. For the purpose of generating overall benefit rates to apply to national salaries gathered from 
the CPS, the first approach is certainly sufficient. The second approach is included here because it 
offers the potential of gathering a richer set of data, which could be used to analyze differences in 
teacher compensation, in addition to gathering data to be used to estimate an overall benefit rate. 

A Third Approach 

If the sole purpose of the benefits data is to estimate a single national benefit rate for teachers 
and other staff categories, then NCES might want to consider using existing data collections, rather 
than adding to the SASS questionnaires. The strongest candidate would be the finance data collected 
by function under the National Public Education Financial Survey (NPEFS) or the Annual Survey of 
Local Government Finances — School Systems, more commonly known as the F-33. Specifically, 
one could estimate a benefit rate for teachers as: 

Teacher Benefit Rate = (Benefit Expenditures for Instruction) / (Salary Expenditures for 
Instruction). 

Although this approach may seem relatively straightforward, there are several potential 
problems with using the F-33 data. First, the functional categories do not correspond to staff 
categories. In this example, instructional salaries and benefits include salaries and benefits for 
teacher aides as well as for teachers. The benefit rate calculated from these data, therefore, would be 

10 For example, health benefits of $4,000 per year amount to a 20 percent benefit rate for staff earning 
$20,000 per year, but only a 10 percent benefit rate for teachers earning $40,000 per year. For further discussion of 
this issue, see Chambers (1998). 



an average across teachers and teacher aides, even though salary levels for those two types of staff 
differ significantly. There is even less correspondence in other functions, such as administrative 
staff, which would include principals and clerical staff. 

This problem, however, may not be insurmountable. Data from the 1993-94 SASS indicate 
that there were 470,000 teacher aides and 2.56 million public school teachers in 1993-94. That is, 
teachers comprised close to 85 percent of instructional staff, and so the instructional staff benefit rate 
may be a rough approximation of a teacher benefit rate. One could analyze the data to see whether 
the benefit rate for another function, such as operations and maintenance, or transportation, could be 
used to generate a benefit rate for non-certified personnel. Benefit rates for administrators might 
have to be assumed to be similar to the rates for instructional personnel. 

A second problem concerns the quality of finance data reported on the F-33. Many districts 
do not track benefits by function, and so expenditures for benefits are estimated by mathematical 
algorithms. Analysis of individual districts yields bizarre results, such as benefit rates of over 100 
percent for certain functions. One way to ameliorate this problem might be to exclude extreme 
values before calculating a national average. 

Third, and finally, the F-33 data provide no information about private school benefit rates. 
Therefore, the issue of benefit rates in private schools cannot be addressed with the F-33 data. As 
discussed above, however, data on salaries for private school personnel also are scarce. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, this chapter argues that the data needed to conduct Resource Cost Model 
analyses of the nation’s schools can be collected through the Schools and Staffing Survey, without 
much increase in burden on respondents. The slightly expanded staffing pattern item (Appendix A), 
combined with data from the Teacher Listing Forms, will provide data on the staffing resources in 
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each school, measured as counts of full-time and part-time staff members in each of 20 different 
types of school staff positions. A set of national salaries can be generated for each staff position, 
using data from the Current Population Survey. Through the addition of a few questions to the 
district questionnaire (Exhibit II-6), or alternatively, through analysis of the F-33 data, benefit rates 
can be calculated for several broad categories of school staff. By attaching the salary and benefit 
information to the S ASS staffing pattern configurations, researchers will be able to aggregate 
resources across different categories of staff, allowing comparisons of resource amounts and 
allocations among different types of schools. 



Chapter III 



Development of A School-Level 
Expenditure Questionnaire 



This chapter describes the activities undertaken by AIR to develop a public school 
expenditure survey. The first section of the chapter provides background on the development of the 
questionnaire. The second section describes the process of consulting with school district business 
officers through site visits and focus groups. Results of two pilot tests of two different versions of 
the questionnaire are described in the third section. The fourth section summarizes the Technical 
Work Group (TWG) Meeting of January 1998, which reviewed the information gathered in these 
pilot tests, and the conduct and results of a third pilot test that was suggested by the TWG. The fifth 
section contains a detailed discussion of the items in the revised survey instrument, the Public School 
Expenditure Survey, which is appended to this final report. This questionnaire is ready for larger 
scale field-testing and possible inclusion as a follow-up questionnaire to the next Schools and 
Staffing Survey (SASS). 



Background 



The task of designing an instrument to collect detailed, school-level financial information is 
a challenging one, for several reasons. 

♦ First, the instrument must collect expenditure data by the standard NCES function and 
object categories, even though many district and state accounting systems do not 
completely follow this accounting framework. 

♦ Second, the instrument must be able to collect expenditures data associated with a 
selected school — despite the fact that the district-wide accounting systems of many 
districts do not directly track expenditures to specific school sites. 



♦ Third, the instrument, while providing a thorough picture of school-level expenditures, 
should not place an undue burden on respondent districts. If the instrument is perceived 
as too demanding of staff time, then the response rate will suffer, and the overall validity 
of the instrument will become open to question. 

The first and third challenges are common to both the public and private school instruments. 
The second challenge, however, is unique to the public school questionnaire, and poses the most 
significant challenge to the success of this project. 

Linkages to the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) 

At an early planning meeting, a tentative decision was reached to develop the public and 
private school instruments as mailed questionnaires that would be linked to the Schools and Staffing 
Survey (SASS). SASS already collects a rich assortment of data on the characteristics of both public 
and private elementary and secondary schools, but it contains little financial data, with the exception 
of teacher and administrator salary schedules and benefits. The addition of school-level finance data 
to the SASS data collection would permit several important types of analyses. 

♦ First, linking expenditure data with staffing data would make it possible to determine the 
extent to which spending differences across schools are a function of staff size and 
composition, that is, the extent to which differences in per-pupil expenditures can be 
explained by differences in teacher/pupil ratios, administrator/pupil ratios, or other ratios 
between school-level staff and students. Analyses of relationships between staffing and 
expenditures are critical to understanding public-private differences in spending. 
Furthermore, by linking salary data by function (e.g., instruction or administration) with 
staffing data by function, it would be possible to estimate school-level average salaries by 
function. 

♦ Linking expenditure data with information on school programs and services (e.g., the 
number of students in special education programs, the number of children in English-as- 
a-Second-Language programs) would make it possible to gain an improved 
understanding of the relationship between program offerings and expenditures. 

♦ Linking expenditure data with information on school organization would make it 
possible to examine the role of organizational arrangements in explaining variation 
across schools in spending patterns. For example, to what extent do spending patterns 
differ between public and private schools? Among public schools, how do spending 
patterns differ among regular schools, magnet schools, or charter schools? How do 
spending patterns differ in schools in more or less centralized districts? 



♦ Finally, linking data on expenditures to other data from SASS would make it possible to 
examine the relationship between school spending and specific school outcomes — for 
example, reported graduation rates, college-going rates, absenteeism — controlling, 
insofar as possible, for the characteristics of students enrolled. Although the SASS does 
not contain data on student achievement, a long-term goal of the collection of finance 
data would be to link expenditures with achievement outcomes. 

There are analytical advantages to collecting the finance data through the SASS, and 
practical reasons for doing so as well. One issue concerns the appropriate sample size. For 
policymakers interested in the equity of resource allocations within a district, the preferred sample is 
all schools within a district, to allow intra-district comparisons of spending patterns. Collecting data 
on all 80,000 schools across the nation, however, would be quite costly, both for the Federal 
government and for the respondents. It would be considerably cheaper to collect data from a sample 
of schools, perhaps 800 to 1,000, as in the Fast Response Survey System. Although such a sample 
would permit reliable national estimates of spending patterns, it would not allow analysis of state 
spending patterns. The larger SASS sample of close to 10,000 schools is a good compromise 
between administration of the survey to the entire universe and a national sample. The SASS data, 
while not lending themselves to analyses of intra-district equity concerns, would permit analysis of 
spending patterns within and across states. 

A related issue involves respondent burden and response rate. Of primary concern is whether 
adding questions on finance to the SASS would lower the overall response rate. This could become 
an issue simply because of the length of a finance survey that collects data by function and object 
and the sensitive nature of finance questions. Two factors, however, may alleviate this concern. 

First, the finance survey should be administered ideally during the school year following the 
administration of the main SASS instruments. Thus if the SASS is administered in the fall of 1999, 
with questions about school characteristics pertaining to the 1999-2000 school year, the finance 
survey should be administered in the fall of 2000, when financial records of actual expenditures for 



1999-2000 are available. In this way, the finance data would cover the same school year as the data 
on school staffing and characteristics. Furthermore, the negative effects of a potentially low 
response rate to the finance questions would not contaminate the overall SASS administered a year 
earlier. 1 Second, for the public school questionnaire, the appropriate respondent would be a person 
in the business office of the district in which the SASS sample is located — not a respondent to the 
main body of the SASS instruments. 

In order to minimize the burden of the questionnaire, AIR made an effort to involve future 
respondents in the questionnaire design. Following the strategy used in developing the private 
school questionnaires, AIR began development of the public school questionnaire by conducting a 
series of site visits and focus group interviews with local administrators. The purpose of these 
activities was to leam more about the budgetary arrangements and accounting practices of public 
schools, as well as to gauge how potential respondents react to different frameworks for the data 
collection. 



Site Visits and Focus Groups 

From the outset, future respondents — district business officers — were involved in the design 
of the questionnaire. AIR staff consulted with district business officers by conducting site visits to 
three local districts and by convening a focus group of school finance officials from the five local 
school districts. 

In both the site visits and focus group, district business officers were presented with a draft 
framework of a possible site-level finance survey. This draft framework had seven functional 



‘Administration of the finance questionnaire in the year following the regular SASS also opens up the 
possibility of sampling a sub-set of the larger SASS sample, if administration to the entire SASS sample appears too 
costly. Such a sub-set might, however, preclude analyses by state. 
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categories, four object categories, and three location categories, as shown in Exhibit III- 1 , presented 
below. There was concern that districts might be unable to report expenditures by location, and 
specifically, might be unable to report school-site expenditures for specific school locations, because 
of the nature of their district-wide accounting systems. The basic purpose of the site visits and focus 
groups was to determine whether school districts would be able to provide data by the desired 
functions, objects, and locations. 



EXHIBIT 111-1 

Proposed Functions, Objects, and Locations 



Proposed functions 


Proposed objects 


Instruction 


Salaries 


Support for students and instructional staff 


Benefits 


Administration 


Supplies and contracted services 


Operations and maintenance 

Transportation 

Food services 

Other 


Equipment 


Proposed locations 

Central-office expenditures 

School-site expenditures at specific school locations 

Expenditures at unspecified locations 



The most encouraging result of the site visits and focus group was that all the participating 
districts reported that they would be able to complete a school-level expenditure survey. Officials in 
all three site visits said that their accounting systems had the capability of providing the 
information — but that it would require some work, primarily programming work. Focus group 
participants also reported having the capability to track school-level expenditures and the ability to 
re-categorize expenditures, if necessary. In fact, they argued that in addition to collecting data by 
function, object, and location, the survey should collect data by program — and in particular, data 



about expenditures for special education programs. For a more detailed discussion of the focus 
groups and site visits, please see Collection of Public School Expenditure Data: Development of a 
Questionnaire NCES 98-01. 



First Two Pilot Tests 

While it was not possible to test the ability of district administrators to respond to the survey 
in a representative sample of districts, it was essential to conduct a preliminary assessment as to 
whether districts could provide relevant data. Using information and suggestions from the site visits 
and focus group, the first pilot test version of the Public School Expenditure Survey was produced on 
March 21, 1997. This pilot test survey form was mailed to eight school districts. Debriefing 
interviews were conducted by telephone with the respondents in April and May 1997, and revisions 
were made on the basis of their comments. A May 15, 1997 version was submitted to NCES with a 
draft final report. Minor additional revisions were made to the questionnaire and a second pilot test 
version was sent to an additional seven districts in July 1997. Debriefing interviews were conducted 
with respondents in August, September and October of 1997. The results of these two pilot tests are 
summarized below. 

Overall Response Rates 

The 15 districts in the pilot tests were drawn from eight states (Alabama, Iowa, Maryland, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, Washington, and Virginia). (None of these states is among the 
handful of states that require districts to report school-level finance data.) School finance personnel 
in the selected districts volunteered to complete the survey. A calculator was mailed out with each 
questionnaire, as a token of appreciation for the respondent’s participation. Two of the districts had 
already been involved in the focus group portion of the study. 



Five of the eight participants in the first pilot test returned the questionnaires, representing a 
response rate of 63 percent. AIR staff hoped for a higher rate of return for the second pilot test, 
because more time was allowed for questionnaires to be returned and revisions were made to the 
questionnaire format in an effort to make it more user-friendly. However, only three of the seven 
participants in the second pilot test returned the questionnaire, representing a response rate of only 
43 percent. The overall response rate was 53 percent. 

The eight respondents and the seven non-respondents were compared to determine whether 
there were any differences between them. No differences by region or state were observed. It did 
appear, however, that large districts were more likely to respond to the survey than smaller districts. 
The response rate was 40 percent for the five smallest districts in the sample, those with fewer than 

5.000 students. It also was 40 percent for the five mid-sized districts, those with between 5,000 and 

25.000 students. The response rate was 80 percent, however, for the five districts with 25,000 
students or more. (See Exhibit III-2.) Two of the large districts responding to the survey had 
enrollments of between 70,000 and 90,000 students. Although caution must be taken in 
extrapolating from a sample size of 15 districts, larger districts appear more likely to respond to this 
type of finance survey, because of the more sophisticated computerized accounting systems of such 
districts. This does not mean that smaller districts cannot complete the survey— one of the 
respondents was the smallest district in the sample, a district with an enrollment of 2,000 students. 

During debriefing interviews we asked non-respondents why they did not respond. Their 
reasons for not responding were as follows: 

♦ Two participants decided after looking at the questionnaire that it would take too much 
time to complete. One respondent said it was “doable, but too long.” Another 
respondent (from a small district with an enrollment of 2,700 and only three schools) 
returned the questionnaire with a cover letter stating that it was more detailed than he had 
anticipated, and so he did not have time to attempt it, given the shortage of available 
staff; 



EXHIBIT 111-2 



District Enrollment of Respondents and Non-Respondents 



District Enrollment 


Respondents 


Non- 

Respondents 


Total 


Fewer than 5,000 


2 


3 


5 


5,000-24,999 


2 


3 


5 


25,000 or more 


4 


1 


5 


Total 


8 


7 


15 



♦ Three participants began completing the questionnaire, but never finished. One said that 
he had started it, but stopped because it was too long. Two others told AIR staff that they 
were working on it (and one of them called with questions that indicated he was indeed 
working on it), but AIR never received forms and later phone calls were not answered; 

♦ One participant never returned AIR’s phone calls; and 

♦ One participant said that his district was unable to provide any school-level data, and so 
he believed it was pointless to fill out any of the questionnaire. 

It is worth noting that this last non-respondent had been among the focus group participants who had 

expressed a “can-do” attitude regarding the survey. Furthermore, he came from a large district with 

a sophisticated computerized accounting system. When asked to explain the difference between his 

response at the focus group and his response to the pilot test, the business officer said that although 

his accounting system should, in theory, be able to provide school-level data, it was not yet able to 

do so — at least not without more work than he was willing to spend on a voluntary effort. 

Another general note on the problem of non-response emerged during conversations with 
respondents to the first pilot test. Respondents stated that response rates would be higher if the 
purpose of the survey were communicated more clearly. Respondents wanted explanations of what 
the data would be used for and how the district would benefit by responding to the survey. 



Most of the districts reported being short-staffed and having a tight cycle of regular deadlines 
for submitting budgets, issuing regular and ad hoc reports, and closing out the fiscal year. The pilot 
tests were administered in the spring and summer, when potential respondents were busy with other 
matters. They noted that the best time for them to respond to the survey would be in the fall, perhaps 
October, when they would be completing the end-of-the-year reports required by their state 
education agencies. 

Administrative Burden 

Because many of the non-respondents expressed concerns about the length of the survey and 
the time needed to respond, it is important to examine the amount of time spent by the eight 
respondents. As shown in Exhibit III-3 below, there was wide variation in reports of the time spent 
on survey completion. 



EXHIBIT 111-3 

Reported Time to Complete Survey 



Response 

Time 


First 

Pilot 


Second 

Pilot 


Third 

Pilot 


Total 


Notes 


1-2% hours 


1 


— 


2 


1 


The school-level data in this survey were judged 
to be of poor quality. 


3 to 5 hours 


2 


1 


2 


3 


This includes two respondents at 3 hours and 
one respondent at 4.5 hours. 


9 hours 


1 


1 


0 


2 


One response was estimated as 9 hours, based 
on 3 hours for the district data and 6 hours on 
school-level data. 


26-30 hours 


1 


1 


0 


2 


The longest response— 30 hours— included 24 
hours by one employee and 6 hours split across 
7 employees. 


Total 


5 


3 


4 


8 





The lowest reported response time was one hour. The school-level data provided on the last 
pages of this survey, however, appeared inconsistent with the district totals in at least one instance, 
and AIR staff were unable to resolve this inconsistency because of the respondent’s request to not be 
contacted for any follow-up questions. 

The most frequently reported response time was three hours (two respondents). A third 
respondent reported 4.5 hours. These responses were in line with the predictions of the focus group 
participants, of about half a day or less. 

Two other respondents reported spending closer to nine hours, or slightly more than one day. 
Of even more concern, two respondents reported spending between three and four days, totaling the 
hours spent by each person involved in survey completion. The longest of these response times, 30 
hours, included 24 hours spent by one employee who painstakingly printed out the entire district 
budget, hand-coded each expenditure as falling into one of AIR’s function categories, and then 
totaled expenditures for each function. Seven other employees were involved because the district 
business officer distributed the survey to the directors of food service, transportation, operations, etc. 
In hindsight, he concluded that it would have been more efficient if he had looked up the data 
himself in the annual financial report. 

During the telephone debriefing interviews, respondents explained that the most time- 
consuming part of the survey was splitting expenditures across functions. In particular, respondents 
found it difficult to report expenditures for Instructional Support Services (libraries, professional 
development) separately from Student Support Services (health, guidance, attendance). In Arizona, 
for example, districts are not required to distinguish between such expenditures in their state- 
mandated financial reports. The respondent who spent 24 hours cross-walking her district’s 
expenditure categories to our categories also had most trouble in the area of instructional and student 
support. To address this issue, support services for pupils and instructional staff are combined into 



one category in the revised survey instrument shown in Appendix D. In addition, reference numbers 
have been added to the functional categories, providing easy reference to the definitions in 
Functional Accounting for State and Local School Systems (NCES, 1990), for the benefit of 
respondents in districts or states making use of the NCES framework. 

Three of the larger districts in the second pilot test were mailed a short supplement along 
with the regular questionnaire. This supplement requested data for a second selected school. It was 
included in the second pilot to assess the time needed for a district to provide data for more than one 
school (as the SASS sampling frame would require of larger districts). Very little pressure was 
placed on respondents to complete the supplemental form — they were simply asked to look at it if 
they had time. Two of these three districts were among the non-respondents to the pilot test; the 
third responded to the basic questionnaire, but not to the supplemental form. Thus, no information is 
available to address the question of the marginal cost, in time, of providing data for more than one 
school in a district. 

Consistency of Reported Data 

As a preliminary test of the accuracy of the data submitted by the districts, AIR performed 
checks for internal consistency. Data in two of the eight surveys passed all checks for data 
consistency and thus were judged to be very good in terms of data quality. (See Exhibit HI-4 below.) 
One of these surveys was completed in three hours; one was completed in 26 hours. 

Four of the surveys, or half of the total, were judged to have fairly consistent data, with some 
mistakes or omissions that could largely be identified and resolved during the follow-up interviews. 
Some of these errors were transcription errors, such as data reported in the wrong column, or data 
omitted during compilation of responses from different staff within the district. The questionnaire 



EXHIBIT 111-4 



Data Consistency 



Data 

Consistency 


First 

Pilot 


Second 

Pilot 


Total 


Notes 


Poor 


1 


— 


1 


- Last three pages of survey had inconsistent data 
(e.g., equipment expenditures for school higher than 
equipment expenditures for district). 


Fair/Poor 


1 




1 


- Incomplete (missing food service, transportation), did 
not provide district totals, and made common error of 
not reporting site-specific data for all schools. 


Good/Fair 


1 


3 


4 


- Common error of not reporting site-specific data for 
all schools (2). 

- Defined principals as instruction in district totals and 
as administration in school-level data. 

- Made transcription errors (data in incorrect column, 
forgot to transcribe food service, only photocopied 
odd-numbered pages). 


Very Good 


2 




2 


- All data appear consistent. 


Total 


5 


3 


8 





shown in Appendix A of this report has been re-formatted in an attempt to reduce these types of 
transcription errors (which were particularly prevalent in the second pilot test, when some 
respondents were overwhelmed with a questionnaire that requested five columns of data). 

The remaining two surveys were judged to be of poor or fair/poor quality. One of these 
surveys was incomplete because AIR staff had urged the respondent to submit the survey “as is” in 
order to meet the tight deadline for the first pilot. In the second case, the survey had been completed 
in only one hour and the inconsistencies appeared on the last three pages, where the respondent may 
have been rushed. 

Among the six surveys with some level of inconsistency, three made the same common error 
concerning the reporting of certain types of school-level data. Specifically, respondents reported 
school-level data for one selected school, but did not report comparable data for all schools in the 



district. Because the precise nature of this error is at least partially linked to the specific format of 
the questionnaire used in the pilot tests, it is not explained in detail here. The revised questionnaire 
shown in Appendix D has been modified so that respondents no longer are asked to report school- 
level expenditures reported at specific locations across all schools. Further testing of the revised 
survey instrument will be necessary to determine whether this change, together with the formatting 
change, results in more consistent data. 



Technical Working Group Review and Third Pilot Test 

The Third Pilot Survey 

In April 1998, a third sample of nine school districts was drawn, and a scaled-down version 
of the public school questionnaire was sent to each. Eventually, four of the nine districts returned 
completed questionnaires. They came from Arkansas, Tennessee, North Carolina, and Maine. The 
final response rate of the third pilot was thus 44 percent. The overall response rate across all three 
pilot tests was 50 percent, based on 12 questionnaires completed of the 24 that were mailed out. 

Information regarding the efficacy of the questionnaire was derived through four methods: 
a telephone debriefing of each respondent; checking the returned questionnaires for internal 
consistency; feedback from the audience at the annual NCES Data Conference; and comments from 
a Census Bureau review. 

Debriefing the Respondents 

Following the receipt of each questionnaire, we telephoned the respondents and, using a 
structured protocol of about two dozen questions, questioned them about their experiences with the 
survey. Our purpose was severalfold. We wished to: 



♦ Pinpoint what aspects of the questionnaire might be confusing, or for other reasons, 
lower our potential response rate; 

♦ Identify what in the questionnaire could be improved; 

♦ Identify expenses that might be missing; and 

♦ Determine respondents’ attitudes toward the questionnaire. 

All four of the respondents asserted that “the greatest barrier to completing the survey” had 
to do with the language and instructions of the questionnaire. The questionnaire used “non-school” 
language and unfamiliar or imprecise terms, such as “discretionary funds,” “itinerant workers,” or 
“time in building.” Some aspects of the structure of the questionnaire confused some respondents 
(e.g., why were “discretionary funds” blanked out under “salaries?”, what kind of “supplies” would 
fit in the category of “support for instructional staff?”) Two of the respondents, the two who took 
the longest amounts of time to complete the questionnaire (four and 5.5 hours), do not use the NCES 
item codes, so they were forced to disaggregate and reaggregate data. 

While one of the respondents had all the data needed to fill in the questionnaire at her desk, 
the other three needed to make telephone calls to retrieve some non-financial information. While 
chief financial officers generally have all or most expenditure data easily available to them, they do 
not necessarily keep some of the cost component information, such as square footage of buildings, 
number of meals served, student attendance, or number of students transported in school buses. 

Thus, they needed to make separate telephone calls to those responsible for building maintenance, 
food service, attendance, and transportation. This is not necessarily bad news for the survey, as no 
respondent had difficulty obtaining this type of information. It did add to the time necessary to 
complete the survey, however. 

All respondents also felt that the timing of the survey toward the end of the spring semester 
was poor; the end of the school year is the busiest time of the year for financial officers. They 






advocated a late fall or winter administration of the survey. Moreover, no respondent understood 
the purpose of the survey which, they insisted, reduced their motivation to fill it out. All respondents 
asserted that, were the survey to arrive at their office in the mail without warning, they would not 
respond to it. If this sentiment were universal, it would bode a low response rate to the SASS. 

On the positive side, however, three of four respondents claimed that their districts track 
expenditure data to the school level; all claimed no problem in accounting for employee benefits; 
and most (though not all) aspects of regular and special education are kept separate in their accounts, 
making it easy for them to fill in those parts of the questionnaire. Even in cases where the state paid 
a portion of fringe benefits, all those expenses were accounted for in the districts’ books. Two of the 
respondents also claimed that we would be able to obtain all the information we requested from them 
at the state level. Lastly, participants in the third pilot test reported spending less time completing 
this version of the questionnaire than was reported by respondents in the two earlier pilot tests. The 
longest reported time for completion was 5.5 hours for this scaled-down version of the questionnaire, 
compared to 26 to 30 hours for the longest response times for the first two pilots. 

On the negative side, while most of the districts tracked spending to the school level, not all 
spending was tracked. Contracted services still seemed to be left at the district level, even though 
the services contracted for — usually those of therapists (e.g., speech, hearing, special education) — 
are, in most cases, delivered at the school level, sometimes on an “itinerant” basis. An even greater 
problem relates to grant money. Grant-funded expenditures were sometimes tracked to the school 
level but, more often, were not even accounted for in our survey, at the school or district level. Title 
1 and other Federal grant programs (e.g.. Title VIb, Drug-Free Schools, Tech-Prep, Goals 2000) 
usually are kept in accounts separate from the regular accounts. 

In one district, grant monies were accounted for only if the grant was funneled through the 
state department. That respondent did not understand why some money went through the state and 
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some did not. Another respondent needed to call the superintendent to account for Federal grant 
money, because this information was not available in any accounts kept at the business office. A 
third respondent asserted that Title I spending could not be identified at the school level and that 
there indeed could be cases of someone teaching at a school, paid out of Title I funds, who would not 
be counted in school expenditures totals. That respondent needed to contact the Title I director to 
learn where the money went. In only one of the four districts did the respondent claim that all grant 
money was tracked to the school level but, even there, grant money was kept in separate accounts, 
unless the grant originated with the state. 

One respondent asserted that grant money could not account for more than two percent of all 
spending, so it was not enough to substantially skew the overall spending picture. This might be a 
valid point, unless there was wide variation across schools in the size of this proportion, as could be 
the case with categorical grants. Many Federal grants are awarded to institutions of higher education 
and schools, not necessarily school districts. 

The respondents, all from school district business offices, were primarily responsible to the 
state education agency, their oversight body, for the expenditure of state and local public funds. 
Grants from other entities, such as the Federal government or foundations, were separate and not part 
of their essential obligations. The same could probably be said of money raised by local parent- 
teacher organizations or in-kind contributions to the schools of services, materials, and supplies from 
other local organizations. These types of revenues are not seen as necessarily being part of school 
district accounting responsibilities to the state. 

Another category of spending with widely varying treatments was in-service training for 
teachers and staff. In one district, some in-service training was funded by a regional educational 
cooperative that received Perkins grant money, and not accounted for in the district’s books. 

Another district put such spending in the “supplies and contracted services” category of our 



questionnaire, unless there was a stipend, which got added to salaries. In a third district, such 
spending was classified as “instructional support” in our questionnaire and not tracked to the school 
level. 

Special education was reasonably accounted for except that: special education transportation 
in most districts was not separated from regular transportation spending; and the bulk of “contracted 
services” was for special education. Thus, problems accounting for contracted services were special 
education accounting problems, too. 

In general, while three of the four school districts tracked expenditures to the school level, 
each did so in different ways and with differing degrees of thoroughness. Indeed, it could even be a 
drawback if a district tracks expenditures to the school level because that district might differ 
substantially from how other school districts do the tracking. 

Finally, each of the four respondents admitted that someone — their superintendent, business 
officer, or they themselves — picked an “easy” school as their model school. “Easy” schools are ones 
without grant programs, special education programs, magnet programs, or the like. This will not be 
an issue in the SASS, where the schools will be picked for them, but it is an issue in judging the 
representativeness of the data collected in this pilot survey. 

Checking the Returned Questionnaires for Internal Consistency 

A model electronic spreadsheet version of the pilot survey questionnaire was built to perform 
internal consistency checks on the data from each district’s response. As each questionnaire arrived, 
data from the paper questionnaire were entered into the electronic form. 

The consistency checks were for three types of errors: (1) simple arithmetic (e.g., column 
items did not add to column total); (2) a total amount for some item from a target school was not of 
the same proportion to an equivalent district amount as the school’s enrollment was to total district 
enrollment; and (3) logical inconsistencies within the district figures or within the school figures 



(e.g., more students being transported to the school or eating lunch at the school than were enrolled 
in the school). Mistakes of all three types were found, suggesting that similar checks, and follow-up 
questions, will need to be made with the SASS administration. 

We hypothesize that respondents did not know where to place some items in the 
questionnaire, and district-level administration was a common place to put those items. Moreover, 
administration seemed to be treated differently at the district level than at the school level, with 
district-level administration being more of a “catch-all” category. “Support” also seemed to attract 
the odd, hard-to-place item. In one survey, the single target school spent more on support services 
than did the district as a whole, an obvious impossibility. 

One solution to this latter problem is to include “other” categories as rows and columns, so 
there is a place to put those “hard-to-place” items. Other proposed solutions include instructions on 
the cover of the questionnaire that inform respondents that the district totals should equal the sum of 
all the school-level expenditures (both those that can be tracked to individual schools and those that 
cannot). 

While some individual school-level expenditure items were sometimes larger than we 
supposed they should be, overall, school-level totals did not seem high enough. It appeared that 
some expenditure items were being left out. Adding “other” categories to the questionnaire may 
help, but we also hypothesized that certain particular items might be missing, such as grant revenues 
and “pass-throughs.” So, we added those items to the final version of the questionnaire. 

Feedback at the Annual NCES Data Conference 

NCES and AIR staff made a presentation at the Annual NCES Data Conference in July 1998 
on the topic of this pilot survey, its purpose, method, and results, and the background of the efforts 
preceding it. The presentation consisted of three segments and during and after each, we solicited 
comments from the audience, primarily made up of state-level data coordinators. 



Probably the strongest suggestion from the audience concerned the treatment of special 
education in the questionnaire. Many in the audience felt that special education was uniquely 
driving up costs and they wanted the questionnaire to be adapted so that expenditures related to 
special education could be isolated from other expenditures, and the differential effect of special 
education could be calculated. Some also felt that decisions regarding special education spending 
are largely determined by legal mandates that are beyond the control of state and local education 
officials. Thus, any public criticism of school spending that doesn’t separately account for special 
education spending could be unfair to them. 

As for the assertion of local school officials in our pilot survey that we could collect the 
information we requested from them just as easily as we could from state education agencies, the 
conference audience did not concur. We polled all the state education agency officials regarding this 
assertion and only one agreed that the claim was accurate. A few other officials felt that their states 
are in the process of adapting their data systems to collect and maintain school-level data at the 
necessary level of detail necessary. 

Comments from a Census Bureau Review 

A meeting was held at NCES on August 17, 1998 during which three representatives from 
the Census Bureau (who will be involved with preparations for the upcoming field trial) were 
present. They offered comments regarding the questionnaire, including the need for an “other” 
category both vertically and horizontally to catch the “hard-to-place” items and a means to capture 
insurance payments the district makes for district-wide liability. 

In a subsequent follow-up to the meeting, suggestions were made regarding private and 
public forms of the questionnaire because of a concern that it might not be possible to use the data 
collected to compare public and private expenditures according to the type of education offered. 



Other suggestions were contained in a June 2, 1998 fax from Larry MacDonald. Concerning 



the private school form, he stated: 

“ There is no place where the type of education program is identified. 
It provides a means of calculating expenditures for programs 'outside the 
regular school day ’ but does not attempt to identify what these program are. 
If the intent is to capture special education expenditures as well as regular 
instructional expenditures, this intent should be stated somewhere on the 
private school form. The same applies for vocational education program 
expenditures. Are they in or out?” 

Concerning the public school form, he stated: 

“The instructions call for including all elementary-secondary 
programs, but the questionnaire only contains space to provide instruction 
and instruction/pupil support expenditures for regular education and special 
education. Assuming data on regular and special education expenditures can 
be separately collected for public schools, it is not clear that they will be 
comparable to the regular school day expenditures collected for private 
schools. " 



“The definitions on the public form cite bilingual education and pre- 
kindergarten programs as programs for which expenditures should be 
included ( even though space is not provided for them on the form). The 
NCES financial accounting handbook, however, indicates that bilingual 
education falls into the category of ‘Special Program ’ and prescribes that 
pre-kindergarten can apply to both regular and special programs. It also is 
not clear where or even if expenditures for vocational education should be 
reported. ” 



“Item 2a, Central-Office Instruction is shaded in both the Salaries 
and Wages and Supplies and Contracted Services columns. Why?” “ The 
public form does not attempt to collect by school the following expenditure 
items: Operation and Maintenance of Plant; Pupil Transportation; Food 
Services; and Employee Benefits. “Since these items are on the private form, 
why not request them by school on the public form?” 

Given these inputs from the Census Bureau review, additional revisions were undertaken, as 



described below. 



Revisions to the Questionnaire 

Revisions were made to the public school questionnaire which added: “other” and “total” 
columns and rows; a cover page with instructions that all school-level expenditures should sum to 
the district totals; and items for pass-through expenditures and grant revenue. Some cell shadings 
were taken out, thus making it possible for all expenditures for special education, including “supplies 
and contracted services,” to be broken out separately. 

Description of Survey Instrument 

This section describes the final version of the questionnaire that could be used to collect 
school-level finance data for the public schools in the SASS sample. The individual items are 
discussed in the order they appear in the questionnaire, as follows: 

♦ Expenditures by Function and Object: Total District Expenditures (including Other 
Services and Employee Benefits), Central-Office Expenditures, and School-Level 
Expenditures (Items 1, 2, and 4), 

♦ Capabilities of District Accounting System (Item 3), and 

♦ Basic Data about District and Selected School (Item 5), 

Expenditures by Function and Object: Total, Central-Office, and 
School-Level Expenditures 

Each sampled district is asked to report operating expenditures for the district as a whole in 
Item 1, using AER’s proposed set of function and object categories. In Item 2, districts are asked to 
report central-office operating expenditures. School-based expenditures are the focus of Item 4. For 
all three items, districts are asked to report wages and salaries in one column, supplies and 
contracted services in a second column, all other expenditures (except employee benefits) in a third 



column, and sum all three in a fourth column. 



The dozen functions used in Items 1-3 are drawn from the more detailed set of functions used 
in the NPEFS and F-33, and defined in Fundamentals of Financial Accounting for Local and State 
School Systems (NCES, 1990). A page of functional definitions is included at the end of the survey, 
and functional codes provide a reference for districts that are familiar with the NCES accounting 
system. 2 

Item 1. Total District Expenditures. Functions in Item 1 include: 

♦ Instruction (1000), 

♦ Support Services for Pupils and Instructional Staff (2100, 2200), 

♦ Central-Office and School-Based Administration (2300, 2400, 2500, 2800), 

♦ Discretionary Funds, 

♦ Title I and Other Grant Expenditures, 

♦ Pass-Throughs, 

♦ Operations and Maintenance (2600), 

♦ Transportation (2700), 

♦ Food Service (3100), 

♦ Other (2900), 

♦ Benefits Paid by District, and 

♦ Any Additional Benefits Paid by State, City, or County Governments or Other Sources. 
For the first two functional expenditure categories, Instruction and Support Services for 

Pupils and Instructional Staff, expenditure data are collected for both regular and special education. 



2 In the March 1997 pilot test survey, functional definitions were embedded in the data tables themselves. 
Respondents to the first pilot test noted that this made the survey imposing and lengthy. In the June 1997 pilot test 
version, definitions were provided on pages facing each item. This format led to substantial repetition of instructions 
for different items. The final version has the definitions at the back of the survey. 
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Pilot test findings. Eleven of the twelve respondents in the three pilot tests reported district- 
wide total expenditures for most functions, for both salaries and supplies. [(The twelfth 
respondent provided the components of expenditures (central-office, school-based, etc.) but 
did not take the time to sum these into the district-wide totals.)] 

Six of eight respondents in the first two pilot tests were able to report salaries for special 
education teachers separately from salaries for regular education teachers. Five of these six 
reported salaries for special education support staff separately from regular education support 
staff. The sixth followed instructions to indicate that special education expenditures for 
support services were included with regular education expenditures for such services. 

Item IB. Employee Benefits. Items on employee benefits across the entire district were 

found to be fairly simple to complete. Respondents are also provided the opportunity of reporting 

additional benefits paid by state or local jurisdictions. 

Pilot test findings. All twelve respondents reported district-wide benefits. Only three 
respondents reported additional state- or local-govemment-funded benefits. 

Item 2. Central-Office Expenditures. Under Item 2, expenditure data for central-office 

operations are collected for three of the twelve functional categories used in Item 1 : 

♦ central office instruction, 

♦ coordination of support services for instructional staff and pupils, and 

♦ administration, including general administration, central administration, business 
administration, and central support services. 

The survey does not ask districts to split transportation and food services between the 

central-office and school locations. Instead, district totals are collected and future analyses of the 

data can be made with and without allocating district-wide average expenditures for transportation 

and food service expenditures to the selected school. In the case of transportation, this decision was 

made because it is difficult to find common agreement as to how, or even whether, expenditures 

should be allocated to specific school sites. In the case of food services, only limited information is 

requested because these operations are generally funded and accounted for separately from other 



school operations. 



Pilot Test Findings. Nine of the twelve respondents reported salaries for central-office 
administration. Only three reported salaries for central-office operations and maintenance. 
As expected, there were no reports of central-office instruction. (This item was provided as a 
potential response in the first two versions of the questionnaire, but is noted as an intentional 
blank in the final version). 

Item 3. Capabilities of District Accounting System. This item was added to the third pilot 

test. It provides information on the degree to which each district is able to track expenditures to the 

school level. With this information, one can discern how much the character of responses to other 

parts of the questionnaire may be related to this capacity. 

Pilot Test Findings. None of the four respondents to the third pilot test seemed to have any 
problem in completing this section; all completed it in full. Three districts asserted an ability 
to track all the expenditures listed and relevant to them directly to the school location 
through their accounting system. The fourth district claimed no such ability in any category. 

Item 4. School-Level Expenditures. To accommodate the diverse capabilities of district 

accounting systems, school-based expenditures in Item 4 are reported in two tables: 

♦ Table A: Actual Expenditures at Selected School. Districts are asked to report actual 
expenditures for the selected school in Table A to the extent that such expenditures are 
known and tracked to that specific school site. Respondents are instructed to report zeros 
in Table A if the district’s accounting system does not track any expenditures to specific 
school locations. 

♦ Table B: Expenditures at Unspecified Locations. Districts are to use Table B to 
report any expenditures for school-based services that are not assigned to any particular 
school or location. This might include itinerant staff (e.g., itinerant music teachers), 
personnel or materials used in schools on an “as-needed” basis (e.g., psychologists, 
maintenance workers), or personnel or materials associated with school-based services 
but which are accounted for under a central office location (e.g., nurses coded to central 
location, centrally-billed utilities). Table B will include all expenditures other than 
central office expenditures if a district’s accounting system does not track any 
expenditures to specific school locations. 

An estimate of the operating expenditures for a selected school may be obtained from the 
total current expenditure in Item 1A, line 1 1 (District Total for “Other Services”) and the school’s 
proportional share of overall district expenditures. To ease the burden on responding districts, the 
questionnaire does not ask the district to carry out the calculations necessary to allocate a share of 



“Other Services” to each target school. Instead, enrollment and other basic data for the district and 

the selected school are collected in Item 5, allowing NCES to perform the necessary calculations in a 

consistent manner during data cleaning and analysis. 3 

Pilot test findings. In general, respondents were able to report school-level data for the 
specific school. That is, nine respondents out of twelve reported salaries for school-based 
staff across all functions. Furthermore, respondents reported instructional supplies and 
contracted services for the selected school, with slightly smaller numbers reporting 
expenditures for other types of supplies. 

Seven respondents, none in the third pilot, reported salaries for support services at 
unspecified locations. We expect that staff providing such student services as health and 
psychological services are often used on an “itinerant” or “as-needed” basis. Seven 
respondents also reported at least some salaries for instruction, and six for operation and 
maintenance tracked to unspecified locations. Only four respondents reported administrative 
salaries at unspecified locations, suggesting that school-based administrative staff are more 
likely to be allocated to specific schools than other types of staff. 

Item 5. Basic Data about District and Selected School Item 5 of the questionnaire requests 
contextual information for the selected SASS school and the district as a whole. Thus, the 
information can be used to allocate expenditures for specific functions, if the district is unable to 
provide school-level expenditure data. The enrollment data requested can also be used to calculate 
per-pupil expenditures. 

Pilot test findings. All twelve respondents reported all basic data as requested (enrollment, 
number of meals served, square feet, etc.) for the district and eleven for the school. Most of 
them found this item fairly easy to respond to though, in some cases, it required making 
telephone calls to parties outside their office (e.g., food service, transportation, and 
maintenance directors). 4 



depending on the purpose of the analysis, central-office expenditures can also be allocated to target 
schools, based on student enrollment or other criteria. 

4 In earlier versions of the quesdonnaire Item 5 had been Item 1, based on the belief that the collection of 
non-fmancial information is less imposing than financial information. Though this may be true for some types of 
respondents (e.g., private school principals responding to our previously developed private school questionnaire), it 
did not appear true for district business officers. In fact, the request for non-financial data on transportation, meals 
served, etc. as the first item in earlier versions appeared to have the unintended consequence of leading respondents 
to turn to their transportation and food service directors for data that they later realized could have been gathered 
more cost-effectively through end-of-the year financial reports or the central business office accounting system. 
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Relocated Item: Title I and Other Grant Funds 



One item included in the first two pilots tests, but not included in the third, asked the 

respondent to report the extent to which expenditures for Title I and other grant-funded programs are 

included in other reported expenditures. The pilot test versions of the survey only asked about Title I 

and other Federal grants; the final version also asks about any other grant funds. This item about 

grant funds has been incorporated in Item 1 A, Item 4A, and Item 4B as line 5. 

Pilot test findings. Among the eight respondents to the first two pilot tests, three reported 
that Title I and other Federal grants were included in previous items, two reported that some 
of these expenditures were included, and one reported that none was included. (One 
respondent checked more than one box and his response could not be interpreted.) 

Discontinued Items: Equipment and Long-Term Debt 

Two items used in the first two pilot tests of the questionnaire requested information about 
equipment for the district as a whole, the central office, and the selected school. Respondents were 
not asked to classify equipment by function, except that respondents were asked to report purchases 
for “instruction-related computers,” separately from other equipment purchases. In one item, they 
were asked to report total district expenditures for food service and transportation equipment. The 
advantages of the sub-item on instruction-related computers was that it collected information on a 
topic of interest to education policymakers and it was easy for most districts to report. Another item 
on long-term debt collected principal and interest expenditures for long-term debt service. 

It was decided to delete these items and focus on current expenditures only, in part to lessen 
respondent burden. 

Pilot test findings. Six of the eight respondents to the first two pilot tests reported 
instructional computers separately from other equipment for the district as a whole, and four 
did so for the selected school. One respondent reported that he could not report computers 
separately from other equipment, and one did not complete the page on equipment. 



Seven respondents from the first two pilot tests reported principal and interest payments on 
long-term debt. The eighth respondent reported zero for both principal and interest 
payments. 

Conclusion 

As explained previously, the task of designing an instrument to collect detailed, school-level 
financial information is a challenging one, for several reasons. First, the instrument must collect 
expenditure data by the standard NCES function and object categories, even though many district 
and state accounting systems do not follow this same accounting framework. Second, the instrument 
must be able to collect expenditures associated with a selected school — despite the fact that most 
accounting systems were not set up to do so. Lastly we must be careful not to place an undue burden 
on respondent districts. 

We have had mixed success in meeting these three challenges. The first is perhaps the 
easiest challenge and the one that has been most clearly met. The Public School Expenditure 
Questionnaire presented in Appendix D follows a simplified form of the standard NCES categories, 
and respondents appear able to report expenditures across these categories. It is important to note, 
however, that comments made during debriefings of the pilot tests suggest that splitting expenditures 
across the NCES functional categories is a time-consuming task for some respondents. This having 
been said, modifications made to the final survey — most notably, collapsing two instruction-related 
support functions into one category — appeared successful in reducing the time burden considerably, 
as shown by the lower time burden found in the final pilot test. 

With regard to the second and critical challenge of collecting school-level data, we have 
shown that it is possible to use the Public School Expenditure Questionnaire to collect school-level 
data across a diverse array of districts. This is an important achievement. AIR’s basic approach has 
been to use a framework that collects several levels of expenditures: 



♦ total district expenditures (which all can report), 

♦ central-office expenditures (which nearly all can report), 

♦ school-level expenditures at the selected school (which can be reported to varying 
degrees by different districts), and 

♦ school-level expenditures that are not tracked to specific school locations (which can be 
reported to varying degrees by different districts). 

Results from the pilot tests suggest that some districts can report expenditures in this framework 

without great difficulty. Others, however, found it hard to report the different levels of data in a 

manner that preserves the internal consistency of the reported data. Again, modifications were made 

to the final instrument in an effort to improve data consistency, but the success of these 

modifications cannot be judged until further field testing. 

Finally, in designing a questionnaire that meets the first two challenges, AIR has been forced 
to design a fairly complex instrument that creates a burden for the respondent. In fact, several pilot 
test participants did not complete the survey because of concerns about questionnaire length and 
complexity. Moreover, two of the twelve participants who did respond spent more than two days in 
completing early versions of the instrument. On the other hand, eight of the respondents, including 
all four respondents completing the scaled-down in the third pilot test, spent about half a day or less, 
and the remaining two spent slightly over eight hours. Although modifications made to the revised 
instrument were successful in shortening the average response time in the third pilot test, it is clear 
that a public school expenditure survey of this type places a significant administrative burden on 
respondents. 

The ability of districts to process a financial expenditure questionnaire of this type is likely to 
vary across districts and states. If further field testing reveals that the final instrument requires more 
than eight hours for completion by a significant proportion of respondents, it may be necessary to 
consider the option of administering the questionnaire to a sub-sample of states, selected for the 



comparability of the state accounting systems with the NCES framework and the degree of school- 
level accounting practiced by districts within the state. Another possible option for the future is to 
replace the paper-and-pen survey with some form of computer-assisted survey information collection 
(CASIC), that is, to use computer technology to modify the instrument so as to improve data 
consistency and reduce respondent burden. 

An increasing number of states and districts are moving toward financial systems that 
account for expenditures at the school level. Over time, an increasing number of districts should be 
able to provide complete school-level data without spending undue amounts of time on questionnaire 
completion. At this point, while states and districts are in the early stages of developing school-level 
data systems, the Public School Expenditure Survey shown in Appendix D offers an instrument for 
collecting a mixture of district and school-level data that will yield useful information about resource 
allocation within and across schools. 
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Chapter IV 



Linking the Analysis of Staffing and 
Expenditure Data 



There is considerable policy interest in the extent to which the resources available to support 
education vary across schools. Variation across schools in the quantity and quality of staff and other 
resources raises questions about the equity and adequacy of support for education. In addition, 
variation across schools in the availability and allocation of resources may be associated with 
achievement and other educational outcomes. 1 

In this final chapter, we explore some new ways of describing and analyzing resource 
differences across schools, based on new staffing and expenditure data NCES may collect as part of 
the 1999-2000 Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS). The new staffing data NCES proposes to 
collect will permit analyses based on the Resource Cost Model (RCM) framework (described in 
Chapter II), while the new expenditure data (described in Chapter III) will permit analyses based on 
the Financial Analysis Model (FAM), which underlies the NCES collection of school finance data at 
the district level. 

In the sections that follow, we first discuss some general issues in the analysis of resource 
data. We then provide a brief overview of the RCM and FAM methods of analysis and review the 
staffing and expenditure data NCES proposes to collect. Then, we examine the relative strengths 
and weaknesses of each approach. Next, we discuss some important questions that can be addressed 

'Our focus in this chapter is on characterizing resource differences across schools, not on examining the 
effects of resource differences. In principle, the resource data NCES plans to collect might be used in models 
predicting student achievement and other education outcomes. Such analyses would require linking SASS with 
assessment data from other sources — for example, statewide testing programs. Efforts to use SASS to examine 
educational effects raise a number of important methodological issues, which are beyond the scope of the discussion 
here. 



by combining the staff and expenditure data NCES will collect. Finally, we illustrate five specific 
types of analyses that may be conducted to cast new light on variation across schools in resource 
availability and allocation. 

ISSUES IN THE ANALYSIS OF RESOURCE DATA 

The analysis of data on educational resources is complicated by a number of conceptual and 
methodological issues that must be addressed in implementing either the RCM or FAM approach. 
Two methodological issues are particularly critical: defining the types of resources to be examined, 
and identifying the characteristics of communities and schools that should be taken into account in 
interpreting variations in resources. 

Types of Resources 

Educational resources have been the focus of a broad range of research, including work in 
the economics of education, educational finance, the sociology of education, and educational policy . 2 
Given the breadth of the literature, it is not surprising that studies often differ in the types of 
resources examined and in the dimensions on which resources are classified and reported. Studies 
reporting per-pupil expenditures, for example, often vary in the types of expenditures included, and 
this variation can have important effects on the results obtained. 

Although the proposed RCM and FAM approaches define the resources on which data will 
be collected in somewhat different ways, the two approaches are designed to permit parallel analyses 
of resources classified on a number of key dimensions. The resources on which RCM and FAM data 
will be collected can be classified in at least five ways. First, at the most basic level, they can be 

2 See, for example, Hanushek, E. A. (1997). Assessing the effects of school resources on student 
performance: An update. Educational Evaluation and Policy Analysis. 19(2): 141-164; and Greenwald, B, 
Hedges, L.V., and Laine, R.D. (Fall, 1996). The effects of school resources on student achievement. Review of 
Educational Research. 66(3): 361-396. 



classified according to physical type or “ object ” (e.g., personnel or supplies). The RCM data 
collection will focus entirely on personnel; the FAM collection will support parallel analyses of 
personnel, as well as analyses of supplies and contracted services. (The latter are services such as 
electricity, accounting, or building maintenance purchased from an outside vendor.) 

Second, the resources on which data will be collected can be classified according to the 
functions they serve. State and district accounting systems frequently differ in the specific 
functional classifications employed, but most systems include the following general functions: 
instruction, administration, instructional and student support, operations and maintenance, food 
services, and transportation. The RCM collection will provide data on five of these functions (all but 
transportation), and the FAM collection will provide data on all six. 

Third, the resources on which the new data collections will focus can be classified in terms 
of the level at which the resources are deployed. Some resources are used at the individual school- 
building level, while others are used at the central office. Although the distinction between school- 
level and centra] office resources appears straightforward, it can be difficult in practice to distinguish 
between the two, especially for functions other than instruction and administration. The operation 
and maintenance of school buildings, for example, appears to be a school-level use of resources, but 
the actual work may be carried out by staff deployed from the central office. Similarly, resources for 
transportation and food service activities may be difficult to assign to the school or central office 
level. The RCM data to be collected will focus entirely on the school level; the FAM data will 
collect information on both the school and district levels. 



3 It also is possible to examine resource use at the classroom and student levels. For an interesting 
discussion of issues to be considered in allocating educational resources between the school and central office levels, 
see Odden, A. and Busch, C. 1998. Financing schools for high performance: Strategies for improving the use of 
educational resources. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 



Fourth, resources can be classified in terms of the types of educational programs they 
support. For example, in addition to resources supporting the regular education program, analyses 
might focus on the resources used in conducting special education programs, compensatory 
education programs, and vocational education. Both the RCM and FAM data collections will 
support a comparative analysis of personnel resources in regular and special education. 

Finally, resources can be classified according to whether they are “current” — that is, 
resources such as personnel and supplies that must be purchased on a continuing basis to carry out 
the educational enterprise — or “capital” — that is, resources such as facilities and equipment that, 
once purchased, can be utilized over an extended period of time. Given the complexity of gathering 
data on capital resources, the RCM and FAM data collection efforts proposed by NCES will only 
focus on current resources . 4 

Characteristics of Communities and Schools 

In addition to specifying the types of resources to be included, it also is necessary to decide 
whether and how to introduce adjustments that reflect differences across schools and districts in the 
resources required to provide an appropriate level of educational services. Adjustments may be 
appropriate for several reasons. First, schools differ in the educational needs of the students 
enrolled. There is considerable evidence, for example, that the education of students from 
disadvantaged backgrounds requires additional resources, as does the education of students with 



Resources may also be classified on at least two other dimensions. First, one may distinguish purchased 
and contributed resources. By and large, both the RCM and FAM analyses focus on purchased resources. But, for 
private schools, some FAM data will be collected on contributed services. In addition, one may classify resources 
according to the sources of funds used to purchase them. In particular, some resources are purchased using standard 
operating funds (for public schools, state and local funds). Other resources are purchased using federal program 
funds (e.g.. Title I) or private grants. The RCM data collection will include information on all school-level staff 
employed by the district, regardless of funding source. The FAM collection will gather information on all resources 
for which expenditures are recorded in the basic district accounting system. Evidence from a pilot study indicates 
that some federal and private grant funds are excluded from the basic accounting system in some districts. 



limited English skills or students with disabilities . 5 In addition, there is some evidence that the 
resources required may differ for elementary, middle, and high schools. 

Second, variations in geographic and metropolitan characteristics may also influence the 
types of resources required. Schools in moderate climates may require lower expenditures on 
heating or cooling than do schools in more extreme climates; and schools in less populated areas 
may confront greater transportation costs than schools in high-density areas. Furthermore, 
established communities with older school buildings may face higher operations and maintenance 
costs than do newer communities with recently constructed facilities. 

Finally, variations in regional characteristics may influence the price structure for 
educational resources. Districts located in major metropolitan areas generally must pay higher 
teacher salaries than districts located in areas located in smaller towns . 6 

In the proposed analyses, we recommend incorporating adjustments for regional variation in 
prices, so that it is possible to interpret reported expenditure differences across schools and districts 
as variation in “real” resources. We also recommend conducting analyses that compare resource use 
across schools differing in characteristics that may influence resource requirements (e.g., elementary 
and secondary schools, or schools differing in the composition of students enrolled). We do not, 
however, recommend explicit adjustments for educational needs or community characteristics (other 
than those reflected in adjustments for prices), because well-established adjustment factors are not 
currently available. 



5 For analyses of the implicit costs associated with serving students with different needs, see Duncombe, W., 
Ruggerio, and Yinger, J. (1996). Alternative approaches to measuring the cost of education. In Ladd, H. F. (ed). 
Holding schools accountable: Performance-based reform in education. Washington, DC: The Brookings 
Institution; and Reschowsky, A. and Imazeki, J. (1998). The development of school finance formulas to guarantee 
the provision of adequate education to low-income students. In Developments in School Finance. 98-212. 
Washington, DC: National Center for Education Statistics. 

6 See, for example. Chambers, J., and Fowler, W.J. (October, 1995). Public school teacher cost differences 
across the United States. Analysis/Methodology Report. NCES 95-758. Washington, DC: National Center for 
Education Statistics. 



